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DIALOGUE 


"Treatitig of the _ 


TUS, OR RIGHT> 


Whica theKING 5 of Stotlamd have for SxriiNng 
| their Royal Power. 


© George Buchanan, AUTHOR. | // 


| m—— 


hs Buchanan to King Famer, the ſixth of thatn name King 
of Scots,., wiſtheth all health and hogan 


Wrote ſeveral. Jears ago, when. amongſ? us 4 fairs 1 were 
| very turbulent, a. Dialogue of the right of the Scots Kings, 
Wy T endeavoured to explain from the very beginning 
(..if 1 may. ſo. ſay.) what right, or what, authority both 
Kinge and: People have one with another. W hich Book , when 
of: that time it ſeemed ſomewhat profitable, as ſhntting the. months 
of ſome, who more by.importunate clamours at that time, than 
what was right, inveighed againſt the courſe of affairs, requi= 
ring they might be, levelled according to the-rule of right rea- 
fn: ; but matters being ſamewhat more. peaceable, 7alſo hav- 
laid down my Arms, very willingly devoted my ſelf ta- 
oullick concord. Now having lately fallere upsn that diſputa- 
pe which 1 found amongſt my Papers, and perceiving therein 
many things which might be neceſſary for: your Age (eſpecially 
J0h being RW" in that watch of humane affairs Y —_ 
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good to publiſh it, that it might be a fIanding witneſs of mine 
afftiFion towards you, aud admoniſh.you of your duty tawart; 
goug Subjeifs. Now maay things perſwaded we that this my 
endeavour ſhould not be in vain: Eſpecially your Ae mot 
get corrupted by prave opinions, and igclination far above your 
Tears for undertaking all Heyoical and noble attempts, ſponta- 
neouſly - making hafte . therennto, and not only your promptitnge 
iz obeying your InſtruGFors and Governours, but all ſuch us 
give yo1 found atmonitton,” and your Judgment and” Diligenite 
7 examining 4 airs, ſo that. 0 MANS Avderly Ca have 
we ch weight with you, unleſs it be confirmed by probable reaſon. 
T do perceive alſo, that you by acertain natrral inStin do ſo 
mmch abhor flattery, which is the Nurſe of Tyranny, and a 
moſt grievous plague of 4 Kingdept, Po 45 you do. hate the Conrt 
Soleciſms and Barbariſms no leſs, than thoſe that ſeem to cen. | 
fare all elegancy, do love and efſeÞ ſuch things, and everywhere |} 
ix \difionrſe ſpread abroad, as the: Sawos thereof, theſe Titles | 
of Majeity, Highneft, and many other nnſavoury compellations. 
Now albeit your good natural dipoſition, and ſound initrudions, 
wherein: you have been principled, may at preſent draw you away 
from falling into this Error, yet I am forced ta be ſomewhat 
jealous of yon, left bad company, the fawning fofter-mother of 
aE vices,” tlraw afrde your Joſt and tender \otin# into theworil 
pert eſpecially ſeeing I am not ignorant, how ey hr other 
fenſes yei'd tp ſeduFion. This Book therefore I have ſent un-- 
to you to be not only your monitor, but alfo ax importunate and 
bold 'Exafor, which in this your tender and flexible years may 
condut? you in ſafety from the rocks of flattery, -and nat only 
may admonifh yor,' but | alfo keep you in'the way you are once 
enired into : And if at any time you deviate, it, may reprehend 
and draw you back, the which if you obey,: you ſhall for your 
feIF and for all your Subje@s acquire Tranquility and Peace in 
this life, and Eternal Glory" inthe Tife to come. Fqrexel, from 
Stirveling, 'the Tenth day of Fanuary i the Tear: of Mani 
Satoation one Thouſand Five Hundred Seventy Nine. R 
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. Candid Reader, at 
Have preſumed to trouble. your attention with the 
\ Ceremony. of a Preface, the end and deſign of whic 


is not to uſher im my Tranſlation'to the World 'witt 


*% . 


curious embelliſhments of Oratory (that ſerving:only 
to gratifie, or enchaunt a Luxuriant fancy ) but allennarly 
to Apologize for it, in caſe a Zoilus, or a Moms, ſhall 
happen to .peruſe the ſame, . Briefly, then I reduce all. that 
either of theſe will (as I humbly perceive”) obje&” againft 
this my 'work, to theſe two Generals, Prevarication and 
Ignorance. Firſt, they will call me a prevaricator of pre- 
yaricating Interpreter, and that upon two accounts. Firſt, 
Becauſe | haye (fay they) ſophiſticated the genuine ſence 
and meaning of the *Jearned Author, by interpreting [and 
foiſting in ſpurious wordsof mine.awn. Secondly," That 
[have quite alienated the literal fence in other places by 
a too Paraphraſtical expoſition. To the firſt I anſwer, that 
none are ignorant, that the Original of this piece isa Loft 


Laconick (tile of Latin :: Now I once having” undertaken 


Provinciam Tnterpretis, behoved to render 'my wnterprera- 
tion ſornewhat plain and: obvious, which I could  tievet 
do in ſome places, without adding ſome' words (Claritatis 
gratia ) but always I fought out the ſcope ( as, far as my 
ſhallow capacity could reach.) and ſuited them thexeynto. 
Wherein I aty hopeful, that no ingenobus mmpartial Read & 
not 'prepoſſefſed with prejudice againlt'che mat « eo 
ed in the Original, and conſequently agaihſt 'the Tranila- 
tion thereof, will find much matter of quarrel upon that 
account, if he will but take an overly view'of the Original, 
030700 00H” B and 
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and ſoy compare the. Tranffation therewith. For 'T hays 
been very ſparing it addmg onght of *my'own. © Fo the 
ſecond branch of the fx} ClalletgelT anſwer briefly ; there 


gom ſence, 
wpoſſebig for an | 

atire prece, if | 
| he ſhall alwayes verburm verbo reddere ; Lnnean, if. be ad. | 


here ſo cloſe to the very rigour of the Origtnal, as to thmk | 
it :llicite to uſe any Paraphraſe, .alrhough the ſuccinnes þ 
and ſummary comprehenſiveneſs, of the Qrigival, Stile even | 
ery aloud for it,-as it were ; but to ſence 1n a.word theſe | 
Eritical Snarlers, where ever I have uſed any Paraphraſ, | 
I Iikewiſe have fet down the expoſition a& verbuza ( to the | 
beſt of my knowledge) as near as I conkd.  Þþ| 
.* The Second Challenge is of [gwranme, and that becauſe | 
T have paſſed by ſome Latine; verſes, of Seneca, which are | 
at the end of this Dialogue, containing the Stoicks deſcrip | 
tion of a King, without Tranſlating them into Engliſh: | 
Now, true it 15, I have done fo, nor. becauſe. I knew na | 


are none have ghe laaf&ſmattgring of 
but know well chabgh,{that it pr 
Interpfe make-gootLmmgutfe df afly 


on oo. interpret them C for; Lhope, Candid Readers,a | 
Tealt will not fa judge of, me) but becauſe: Ithought ir.no | 


requiſite to meddle with them, -unkefs I could have put s | 
fpecious a luſtre upon them, as my Pen would havepulled | 
off them.(for otherwiſe I would have greatly injured them) | 
Woh, (auld, never be done withong. a ſublime Vein. of | 
Pocl > horn, Langenucally profeſs ignoxance.: fa thatff | 

s lf Challenge be, thus underſtaod,; tranſeat begaule. | | 
©, Nee fonte labra prolxi Cabalino, _ 
"Nee an bicigiti ſouniaſſe Parnaſſo, | | 
no FACING, Uh, repente fa Pactaprodirem. .., | 
Apd. henoe it, thgx all the Latin Verſes, which occario | 


Bu Tar than roo Jong already, | 
ang therefore | will go no further, I-wiſk you {atisfaion | 
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Amongſt the 


PERSONS 

GEORGE BUCHANAN 
And | | 

THOMAS MAITLAND.. 


Homas Maitland being of late | returned - home ' from» iFrance 
and I ſeriouſly enquiring of him the ſtate of Afﬀairs there: 
began-/(for-the-love I bear to him) to exhort him to continue 
in-that-courfe hehad taken to honour, -and ' to-entertain -that 
excelient -hope-in the-progreſs-of his Studies, For 'if \I,-being:but of an 
ordinary ſpirit, and almoſt-of no fortune,in an illiterate Age,have-ſo wreſt- 
led-with - the iniquity -of the times, as:that' I ſeem to! have domeTomes 
what : then certainly- they who are born-in-a niore happy: Age,; antl who 
have maturity of Years, Wealth -and Pregnancy: of ' Spirit, 'ought-mat to 
be deterred: by-painsfrom -noble Uehgns, nor can- ſuch: deſpair»being afſi- 
ſted -by ſo-many helps. 'They ſhould therefore go on-with-vigour to iNu- 
frate learning, -and- ro-commentd themfelves-and-thoſe of -therr2Nation to 
the-memory:of-after Agegand-poſteriy:Yea/if they would-.but beſtir.them- 
ſelves herein{6mewhat aGtively;: it- might came:to paſs, that-they wouſd 
eradicate out of Mens minds that opinion, that Mea in the cold _— 
B 2 © 
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of the World, are at as great diſtance from Learning, Humanity and 
all Eadowmeats'of the-Mind, as-they..are diſtant fromthe Sun. For as 


Nature hath granted to the; Africansy, Egyptians , and .many other Na. 
rio ore Reiner ofthe Mind « Jrrakt ſharpneſs of :Wik, 


yer The hath not altogether ſo far caſt off any Nation;as to ſhut up from ir 
an entry to Vertue and Honour.,; Hereupon,whitft he did ſpeak meanly of 
of himſelf (which is his modeſty) but of me more afteQionatly than.truely: 
at laſt the traCt of diſcourſe drew? us on fo fax,” that when he had. asked 
me concerfiing ghe txoubled-ſtarg of;oug Country,. and 1 hag anſyered 
him as far as I judged convenient for that time ; I began by courſe to ask 
him, what was the opinion of the French's or other Nations with whom 
he had cdnverſed"in' France, 'concerfling ouf Aﬀits ? For I did not que-. 
ſtion, but that rheinovelty-of Aﬀairs (as is uſual) would give occaſion 
and matter of diſcourſe thereof xo all. Why (faith he) do you delire that 
of me? F Pocing you Wee! acquainted with the courſe ofAﬀairs, and 
is not ignbrant what th&moſk payf of mer?.do ſpeak, anfl, what the think. 
You ma [xvi gueſs uf your own Conſcjence, what 1g, or at leaft ſhou'd 
be the Oc inion of all. AB. But, the further yhat fageign Nations arc 
ata diſtance, they have the leſs cauſts of Wrath, Hatred, Love an other 
Perturbations, which mgy divert the :Mind'from Truth, and for the moſt 
part they ſo much the morejudge of things {incerely,and freely ſpeak out 
what they think: that very freedora of ſpeaking, and conferring the thoughts 
of the Heart doth draw forth many obfeure things, diſcovers intricacies, 
confirms doubts and may ſtop the Mouth of wicked men, and teach 
fuch as are weak. AA Shall I be ingenuaus with you? B. Why not 2 M.Al- 
though I had a great delire after fo Jong a time, to viſit my native Coun- 
Uyg:Parents,Relationsand- Friends,! yet nothing did ſo much 1:flamg-my, 
gdehire; as:the clamour'of a: rude'multitude :, For albcit I thought my {elf 
well ;engugh fortified either by my own .canſtant Practice, or the Boral 
precepts -of the moſt Learned, yet when] came to fall upon the preſent 
caſe, I:know not'how- I could conceal my Pulilanimity. For when that 
horrid villanyinot long (ince here perpetrated,all wich one voice did abomi- 
nate-it;the; Author hereof not being-known ; the multicude, which is more 
aQediby: precipitancy; than ruted by deliberation, ; did /;eharge the fault 
of ſore few upon: a}l; and: the common hatred of a particular crime did 
redound to the whole Nation, ſo that even ſuch as were moſt remote 
from any ſuſpicion were inflamed with the infamy, of other mens crimes. 
When therefore this ſtorm of calumny was calmed, I, berook my {elf very 
willingly mto this pars, , wherein notwithſtanding] ans afraid, may daſh 
upon-a Rock. : B. Why, I pray you 2; Mi Becauſe 'the;ratrotiouſnels of 


that 
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that late crime doth ſeem ſo much to inflame the Minds of all already 
exaſperated, that now no place of Apology is left. For, how ſhall I be able 
to ſuſtain the impetuous aſſaults, not only of the weaker ſort, but alſo 
of thoſe who ſeem to be more ſagacious, who will exclaim againſt us, 
that we were content with the {laughter of an harmleſs Youth, an un- 
heard of cruelty,. unleſs we ſhould ſhew another new example of atroci- 
ous cruelty againſt Women, which ſex very Enemies do ſpare when 
Cities are taken by force, Now from what villany will any dignity 
or Majsſty deter thoſe, who thus rage againſt Kings 2 or what place for 
mercy will they leave, whom neither the weakneſs of Sex, nor innecen- 
cy of Age will reſtrain 2 Equity,Cuſtom,Laws,the reſpeCt to Soveraignty 
Reverence of lawful Magiſtracy,which henceforth they will either retain 
for ſhame, or coerce for nar bt the power of ſupream Authority. is ex- 
poſed to the ludibry of the baſeſt of the Propto.the diference of equity and 
iniquicy, of honeſty and diſhoneſty being once taken away, almoſt by a 
publick conſent, there is a degeneracy into cruel barbarity. I know 1 
ſhall hear theſe and more atrocious then theſe ſpoken fo ſoon as 1 ſhall 
return into France again; all mens Ears in the mean time being ſhut from 
acmitting any Apology or fatisfaftion. B. Burt I ſhall calily liberate 

ou of this fear,and our Nation from, that falſe crime. For, if they do ſo 
much deteſt the atrociouſnefs of the firſt crime, how car they rationally 
reprehend ſeverity in revenging it ? or if they take it ji], that the Queen 
is taken order with, they muſt needs approve the firſt deed; chooſe you 
then, v. hich of the two would you have to ſeem cruel. For neither they 
nor you can praiſe or reproach both, provided you underſtand your ſelves. 

M.1 do indeed abhor and deteſt rhe Kings Murther, and am. glad that 
the Nation is free of that guilt,and thar ir is charged upon the wickedneſs 
of ſome few. But this laſt, fat ] can neither allow or difallow ; for it 
ſeems to me a famous and. memorable deed, thar by countel and diligence 
they have ſearched out that Villany, which ſince the Memory of Man 
is the moſt hainous, and do purſue the perpretrators in a hoſtile manner. 
But in that they have taken order withthe chief Magiſtrate,and put contempt 
upon Soyeraignty, Which amonglt all Nations hath becn always accounted 
great-and ſacred. I know not ow all the Nations of Europe will reliſh it, 
eſpecially fuch as live under Kingiy Government ; ſurely the Greatneſs 
and Novelry of the faGt doth put me to a demur, albeit I am not igno- 
rant what may be pretended on the contrary,ard fo much the rather, be- 
cauſe ſome of the Actors are of my intimate Acquaintance. B. Now 
I almoſt perceive, that it doth perhaps not trouble you ſo much,as thoſe of 

forreign Nations, who would be judges of the Vertues of others to whom 
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you thivk ſatisfaQtion muſt be given. of theſe I ſhall ſet down three 
ſorts eſpecially, who will vehemently enveigh againſt that deed. The 
firſt kind is moſt pernicious, wherein thoſe are, who have mancipated 
themſelves to the luſts of *T'yrants, and think every thing juſt and lawful 
for them to do, wherein they may gratitie Kings, and meaſure every 
thing not as *it is in it ſelf, but 'by the luſt of their Maſters. Such have 
ſo devoted themſelves to the luſts of others, that they have left to them- 
ſelves no liberty either to ſpeak or do. Out of this Crew have Proceed- 
ed thoſe, who have moſt cruelly Murthered that Innocent Youth, with- 
out any cauſe of Enmity, . but through hope of gain, Honour and Power 
at Court to fatishie theluſt of others. . Now whillt ſuch feign to be forry 
for the Queens.caſe, they are not grieved for Her misfortunes, but look 
for their own ſecurity, and take very ill to have the reward of their,moſt 
Hainous Crime, ( which by hope they ſwallowed down) to'be pulled out 
of their Throat. I judge therefore that this kind of Men ſhould not 
be ſatisfied ſo.,much by reaſoning, as chaſtiſed by the ſeverity of Laws, 
and-force of -Arms. | Others again are all for themſelves ; theſe Men, 
though otherwiſe not Malicious, are.not grieved for the pnblick Calamity 
{ as-they 'would-ſeem to be) but for their own, Domeſtick damages, and 
therefore they ſeem to ſtand in need rather of fome comfort, than of the 
remedies of perſwaſe reaſoning and Laws. "The reſt is the rude mul- 
tirude, which doth admire at all Novelttes, reprehend many things, and 
think nothing 4s right, but what they themſelves do or ſce done : Far 
how much any thing done doth. decline. from an Ancient Cuſtome, fo far 
they-think-it'is fallen from Juſtice and Equiry. And becauſe theſe be nat 
led -by Malice and Envy, nor yer. by Self-intereſt, the moſt part will ad- 
mit Information, 'and 'to be weaned from their Error, fo that being con- 
vinced'by the ſtrength of reaſon, they yield: Which in the matter of 
Religion, we find by experience very often in theſe days, and have alſo 
found it in preceding Ages. "There is almoſt no man fo wild, that can- 
not be tamed, if he will but patiently hearken to inſtruction. 

M. Surely we have found oftentimes that very. true. B. When you 
therefore deal wich this kind.of people fo clamorous and very importu- 
nate, ask ſome of them, what they think concerning the puniſhment of 
Calign'a, Nero or-Demitian, I think there will be none of them to ad- 
dicted to the name King, that will not confeſs, they were juſtly puniſhed, 
A. Perhaps you fay right, but theſe very ſame men-will forthwith cry 
out, that they complain not of the puniſhment of Tyrants, bur are gris- 
ved at the ſad Calamities-of Lawful Kings. B. Do you not.then per- 
ecive how cafily the People may be pacihed ? AM. Not indeed, unle6 

you 
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yor ſay fome other thing. 3. Par T ſhall eanſe you underftand ir in 


few words, the People ( you ſay ) approve the Marther of Tyrants, bur 
compaſſionate the misfortune of Kings, would they not then ehange 
their Opinion, if they clearly umderftood whar the difference is betwixt 2 
Tyrant and aKing 2 do yon not think thar rhis might come to paſs, as 
in many other caſes? M. If all would confefs that 'Tyrants are juſtly ky- 
led, we might have a large entry made open to us for the reft, but I 
find ſome men, and theſe not of fmall Authority, who while they make 
Kings liable to the penalties of the Laws, yer they will maintain Tyrants 
to be Sacred perfons ; but certainly by a prepoſterous judgment, if TI be 
not miſtaken, yer they are ready ro maintain their Government, albeit imt- 
moderate and intoterable, as if rhey were to Fight for thmgs both Sa- 
cred and Civil. B. I have alto met with ſeveral perſons oftentimes, 
who maintain the fame very pertinacioufly ; but whether -rhat opinion 
be right or nor, we ſhall further difcufs it hereafter at better conyeniency. 
In the mean time, if you pleaſe, Jer ns conclude upon this, upon condi- 
tion, that unleſs hereafter ir be not ſuffictently confirmed nanto you, you 
may have liberty to retract the ſame. M. On theſe terms indeed [ 
will not refuſe it. B. Let us then conclude theſe two to be contrartes, 
2 King and a Tyrant, M. Be it ſo. B. He therefore that ſhall explain 
the Original and Cauſe of Creating Kings, and what the duties of Kings 


are towards their People, and of People rowards their Kings, will he 


not feem to have almoſt explained on the other hand, ' whar doth pertain 


tothe nature of a Tyrant. M. I think fo. B. The repreſentation then 


of both being laid out, do you not think that the People will underſtand 
alſo, what their duty is tawards both? M Ir is very like they will.' B. 
Naw contrariwiſe, in things that are very unlike to one another, which yet 
are contained under the fame Genus, there may be fome fimilirudes, 
which may cafily induce imprudent Perfons into an Error. M. Doubt- 
lefs, there may be ſuch, and eſpecially in the ſame kind, where -that 
which is the worſt of the two dath eafily perſonate the beſt of both, and 
ſtudies nothing more, than to impoſe the ſame upon fuchas are- ignorant. 
Buc. Have you not ſome repreſentation of a King and of a Fyrant inz= 
prefled in your mind ? For if you have it, you will fave me much pains. 
M. Indeed 1 could eaſily al} what Fea I have of both in my mind, but 


I fear, it may be rude and without form, therefore, I rather defire to 
hear what your opinion is, leſt whilft you are a refuting me, our diſcourſe 
Þ:come more prolix, you. being both in Age and Experience above me ; 
and are well acquainted, not only with the Opinions of others, bur alfo 
Cuſtom: of many, and their Cities, B I fhall then do 

It, 


have ſeen the 
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it, and that very willingly, yet will I not unfold my own Opinion ſo much, 
as that of the Ancients, that thereby a greater Authority may be given 
to my diſcourſe, as not being ſuch as is made 'up with reſpe&t to this 
time, but taken out of the Opinions of thoſe, who not -being concerned 
in the preſent .controverſie, ave. no leſs eloquently than briefly given 
their judgment, without Hatred, Favour, or Envy, whoſe Caſe was far 
from theſe things ; and their Opinions I ſhall eſpecially make uſe of, who 
have not frivilouſly trifled away their time, but by vertue and counſe| 
. have flouriſhed both at home and abroad in well governed Common- 
. wealths. But before I produce theſe witneſſes, I would ask you ſome 
tew things, that ſeeing we are at accord in ſome things of no ſmall im- 
portance, there may be no neceſlity to digreſs from the purpoſe in hand, 
nor to ſtay in explaining or confirming things that are perſpicuous and 
well known. - M. I think we ſhould do fo, and if you pleaſe ask me. B. 
Do you not think that the time hath been, when men did dwell in Cor- 
rages, yea and in Caves, and as ſtrangers did wander to and fro withour 
Laws, or certain dwelling places, and did Aflemble rogether as their fond 
humours did lead them, or as ſome Commodity, and common urility did 


allure them? M. forſooth I believe that ; ſeeing it is confonant to the 


courſe and order of Nature, and is teſtified by all the Hiſtories of all 


| Nations almoſt, for Homer doth diſcribe the repreſentation of ſach a 


. Wild, and Barbarous kind of life in Sicily, even in the time of the Trojans, 
- Their Courts ( fith he ) do. neither abound with Councils nor Judges, 
they dwell only in darkſome Caves, and every one of them in high moun- 
tains ruleth his own Houſe, Wife and Children, nor is any of them at 
leiſure. to Communicate his Domeſtick affairs to any other. About the 
.lame'time alſo 1h is laid to be no better civilized, as we may eaſily con- 
zE&ture from the moſt fertile regions almcſt of the whole World, how 
_great a ſolitude and waſtneſs there were in places on this [ide of Italy. B. 
- But -whether do you think the vagrant and folicary lite, or the Aſſociati- 
tons of men civily incorporate, molt agreeable to nature 2 M. The laſt 
withour all peradventure, which «cility the Mother almoſt of juſtice and 
equity did' firſt conrocate;z and commanded to give figns or warnings 
by. found of Trumpet, and to defend themſelves within Walls and to ſhut 
athe Gares with one Key. B. But, do ycu think that uriliry was the firſt 
and main cauſe of the aſſociation of Men 2 M. Why not, ſeeing 1 have 
| heard from the learned, that men are Born tor men. B. Urility indeed 
to ſome ſeems to be very efficacious, both in begertting and conſerving 
the publick Society of Mankind ; but if I miſtake not, there is a far 


. more 'Venerable, or ancient caule of mens aflociating, and a more Ante. 
: cedaneous 
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cedaneous and, Sacred band of. their Civil Commonity, gzherwiſe; if every 
one would have a regard;to: his awn private advamiages. then ſurely/ebit 
very utility would rather diſſolve than unite humane ſociety: together; M. 
Perhaps that may | be, true, therefore I deſire to know ; what other 
cauſe you will aſſign: B. A certain inſtir.& of nature, not only in Man, 
but alſo in the, moxe tamed fort of, Beaſts,; that akkough theſe allurements 
of utility be not, in, them, yet.do they of their own accard Hock together 
with other Beaſts of their own kind. Burt of theſe' others we have. no 
ground of debate 2 Surely we ſe this inſtint by nature ſo deeply rooted 
in Man, that if any one had the affluence of all things, which contribute 


either for maintaining health, or pleaſure and delight of the mind, yet he 


will thinx his life unpleaſant without humane converſe. | Yea, they who 
out of a deſire of knowledge, and an endeavour of inveſtigating the truth, 
have withdrawn themſelves from the multuude, -and/; nerired to fectet 
corners, could not long endure a perpetual. vexation of mind, nor, if at 
any time they ſhould remit the ſame, could they live in ſolitude, bur 
very willingly did bring forth to light their very ſecret ſtudies, and as they 
had laboured for the publick good, they did communicate to all the frux 
of their labour. But if there be any man who doth wholly take delight 
in ſolitude, and flee from converſe with men,. and ſhun it, 1 judge is 
doth rather proceed from a diſtemper of the mind, than from any inftin& 
of nature, ſuch as we have heard of Timon the Athenion,and Bellerophon the 
Corinthian, who (as the Poet faith.) was'a,wandring:wretch on the Elear 
Coaſts, eating his own Heart, and fleeing the., very Foat-ſteps of Men. 
M. I do not 1n this much diſſent from you, but there is one word 'Narure 
here ſet down by you, which I do often uſe rather out of Cuſtome, than 
that I underſtand it, and is by others ſo variouſly taken, and accommo- ' 
dated to ſo many things, that far the moſt part I am at a ſtand to what I 
may mainly apply it. B. Forſooth at preſent I would have:no other thing 
to 4 underſtood thereby, than that light infuſed by Gad'ints our minds, 
for when God formed that Creature more facred, and. capable of a'Ce- 
leſtial mind, and which might bave dominion over the other Creatures, 
he gave not anly Eyes to his Body, whereby he might cvite things con» 
_y to 0 condition, on follow ar ſuch as might be uſeful, bur alfo 
e praduced in his mind a certain light, whereby. he might diſcern thi 
flity from honeſt ; this light ſome call —_ —_ Law IT 
ture, for my own part, truly I think it is of heavenly ſtamp, and | 
am fully perfwaded, that Nature doth never fay one'thing, and Wiſdom 
another. . Moreover, God bath given us an abridgment of thar Law, ' 
which nught contaia the whole ma 0 words, viz. That we ſhould 


love 


| 
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fove? hinwith call obr Soul; and! our 'neighbotits as our (ſelves, all ' the 
Bosks'ob | Holy: Seripture Which 'Treat'of orderitlg our Converfation, do 
dbntamn nothing elſe but 'anexplicarion of this Eaw. , M; You think then 
that no Orator or-L.awyer, who might” congregate diſperſed men, hath 
been the: Author of hirmane Society, but God only? B. It is fo indeed, 
and ;with' Cicero, 1 think there is nothing; done'on' Earth more acceprable 
to the grear God, who rules the World," than' the affociations of men le. 
gally-unired, -which are called Civil Tncorporations, whoſe ſeveral parts 
muſt be as compactly joyned together, as the ſeveral Members of our 
Body, and every one muſt have 'rheir-proper funCtion, to the end there 
may be a mutual Cooperating for the ggod of the whole, and a mutual 
propelling of injuries, anda foreſeeing of advantages, and theſe to be 
Communicated:'for engagitig the benevolence of all amongſt themſelves. 
Mt: You do:not then make utility, bur that Divine Law rooted in us from 
the beginning, to be the cauſe: {indeed the far” more worthy and Divine 
of the two ) of mens incorporating in political Socteties. B. I mean nor 
indeed that.ro be the Mother of Equity and Juſtice,” as fome would have 
it, but rather the Handroaid, and to be one of the guards in Cities well 
conſtituted. 24. - Here I alſo'agree with you. B: Now as in our Bo- 
dies conſiſting of contrary Elements, there are Diſcaſes, that is, pertur- 
bations, and fome- inteſtine rumults, even ſo there muſt be of neceſfity in 
theſe greater: Bodies, that is in Cities, which alfo confſt of various, ( yea 
and for the moſt part) contrary humours, or ſorts of men, and theſe of 
different ranks, conditions and natures,” and which is more, of ſuch as 
cannot remain one hour together approving' the fame things : And ſurely 
fuch muſt needs ſoon diſſolve and come ro nought;; it one be not adhi- 
bited, who as.a Phylician may quiet ſuch diſturbances, and by a mode- 
rate: and;wholfom 'Femperament confirm the mfirm parts and compeſce 
redundant humours, and fo take care of all the Metnbers, that the weaker 
may novlanguifh for:want of Nutrition, nor the ſtronger become luxu- 
rant: too much. 'M. Truly, it muſt needs be' fo. B. How then ſhall 
we call him who performeth theſe things in a Civil Body 2 B. I amnot 
very anxious about his name, for by what name ſoever he be called, I 
think he muſt. be a very excellent and Divine Perſon, wherein the Wit- 
dom:of 'our Anceſtors ſeemeth to have-much foreſten; who'have' adorned 
the[thing-in itſelf molt ifluſtrious with an illuſtrious: name.” ''T ſuppoſe 
you mean King, of which word: there is ſuch an Emphafiz, that it holds 
forth before us clearly a function in it ſelf very great and excellent. B. 
You are very Tight, ' for we deſign God by that name. For, we have 


zo other more glorious name whereby we- may declare the: excellency 
2 ; of 
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of his' glorious Nature;' nor more ſuitable, whereby 16 fignific his paters 
nal-care and-providence tOwards-us.: 'What-other-names Thall” I coll6cr 
which we” Tranſlate to-defiote the FunCtion of a King >'Such'as "Fathe} 
Entas; Agamenmon.' Paſtot of | the People, 'alſo a Leader, Pyince, Gord 
nour. -'By all which names ſuch a ſignitication is implyed, as may ſh.w 
that Kings are not ordained for themſelves, but for the People. 'Now 
as for the name-.we agree well enough : If you picaſe, let usconfer 
concerning the Fundtion, infiſting in the ſame Foot-ſteps-we began upor. 
M. Which, 4 pray ? 'B. Do-you remember what hath been-larely'ſpoken; 
that an incorporation ſeemeth-to be very like our Body; Civil Commo- 
tions like to Diſeaſes, and a King to a Phyſician ? if therefore we ſhall 
underſtand what the duty of a Phyſician is, I am of the Opinion, we 
ſhall not. much miſtake: the dury of 'a King. M. Ir-may be fo, forthe 
reſt you have'reckoned.-are- very like;' and ſeem to me''very near in kin? 
B. Do not expect that' | will here deſcribe: every ipetty thing,” for the 
time will not permit it, neither: doth the 'matter in harid call-for ir-: Bute 
if briefly theſe agree together, you ſhall eaſily comprehend the reſt. 'M. 
Go on then, as you are doing. B.''The ſcope ſeemeth to be the ſame 
to us both. M. Which? 8B. TI he Health of the Body, for 'curing of 
which they are adhibited. - M. I underſtand you, - for - the one oughe 
to keep ſafe the humane Body in its ſtare, and rhe other the'Civil Body 
in its Kate, as far as the nature of: each can bear, and ro reduce itito' per- 
tect Health the Body Diſeaſed... B. You underſtand very well, for there 
is a twofold duty incumbent'to both, the one is to preferve Health, the 
other is to reſtore it, if it become weak by ſickneſs. M, Tafſent to you. 
B. For the Diſeaſes of both are alike. M. It ſeemethifo. Bu For the 
redundance of things hurtful,'and want or ſcarſity ef'things neceſſary are 
alike noxious to both, . and both the orie and other Body:is Cured'almoſt 
in the ſame manner, namely either by nouriſhing that which is extenuate 
and tenderly cheriſhing it, or by aflwaging that which is full and redun- 
dant by caſting out ſuperfluities, and exerciſing the Body with mode- 
rate labours. M. Ir is ſo, but here ſeems to be the difference, thar the 
humours ; inthe :one, and manners in: the-, other”are to be re» 
duced into a right temperament... B, You underſtand ' ir well, for 
the Body politick as: well as the natural hath its . own. proper tempe- 
rament, which I think very rightly we may call Juſtice. For it is that 
which doth regard every Member, and cureth it fo as to be kept in its 
Function. This ſometimes is done by letting of Blood, ſometimes by expel- 
ling of hurtful things, as by egeſtion. ; and ſometimes exciting caſt down 
and timorous minds, . and comforting the weak, and ſo reduceth the whole 

C 2 Body 
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Body into 3hat temperament. 1 ſpoke of : and being reduoed, axerciſeth it 
with: convenient exerciſes, and by a geriaia preſcribed. temperature of 
Labour and reſt, doth! preſerve the reſfored-Health 3s much as :can be. 
AM. All the ret Iealily afſent. too, exceptibas gou place the temperarnent 
of the Body Politick in Juſtice : ſeeing temperance even by its very name 
and profeſſion dath juſtly ſeem to claim theſe pafts, B., Lthink-it' is no 
great matter on which of them you- conferchis hanour. For ſeeing all 
Verjwes, whereof the- ſirength is beſt perceived in Action, are placed in 
2 certain. metliocrity and equability,, ſo: are they in fome meaſure . Con- 
neced amongſt themſelves, and -cohere; 1 as it ſeems ro be byr ane- of- 
fice in all, that is, the moderation of - Lyfts. Naw in whatſoever kind 


this moderation is, it is no great matter -haw it be denominate : Albeir 


that. moderation, which is placed in publick matters, and Mens mutual 
commerces doth ſeem molt fitly. ta he underſtogd;.by the name of Juſtice. 
M. Herein 1 yerypawillngly aflent 40 your 'B- In the Creation of a King, 
I think the. Ancients have followed this way, that if any among the Citi. 
20ns where of any fingular excellency, and ſremed to exceed all others 
in Equity and Prudence, as is reported ta be'done in Bee-Hivgs, . they. wile 
lagly- conferred the Government or Ririgdam on him. Ad. It is credi- 
ble t@ have been. ©. . 1B, But what:if none ſich 2s. we have ſpoken of, 
{hauld be :fornd+ ion the; City 2: MyiBy tha Law of Nature, whereof 
vie-faxmerly made mantion, equals/neirher-can.,. nor: ought ro Uſurp Do: 
minion.: For þy: Nature I think it Juſt; that among} theſe that are equal 
n 8!] other things, their courſe of rubag and-obeying ſhould be alike. 
B. What if: a Peaple, wearied. with yearly Atnbirion be willing -to Elect 
forme cettain Peaſan not altogether endowed with all Royal Vertues, bur 
eiber famous thjichizoNoble Deſcons,- or Wahrtike [Valour ?.will you nor 
thank that be'iera lawful King > Af Moſt lawful, for the People have 
Pawer ta Confer the Government 086 whom they pleaſe. Bu What if we 
thall admit ſome acute Man, yet not endowed with natable>skil, for Ci 
rg Diffs 2 ſhall we prefently- account him a Phy fician, as fbon as he 
s.ohafen by:alt 2.:A4: Nor arally-for by Leaming, land. the Experients 
efmany Artgiand:nov by ſuffnages'is a Man:made a Phyindian, B:./VWihat 
maketh. Ariſtsm;athes: Arts Y' M:. I think: there is one reaſon of all. >  B: 
Bq you tink there is any Art ob | Retgning or-nor? M. Why not. © B. 
Can you give me a reaſon why you think fo 2. M: I think I can, namely 
thatſame. which is uſually given in other Arts. '. B. What'is that Þ 24 Be- 
eau thebeginnings of alt Arts proceed from experience. . For whilit ma- 
oy di zaſhiji'and without any reaſpn; undertake to Frear of many things, 

/orhersagamithrouglh,: exorenatiguand: confuatude- did the fanne.mors 
c ; {agacioully, 
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fgaciouſly, noticing the events on both hands, and perpending the cauſes 
thereof, ſome acute Men have digeſted a certain order of precepts, and 
called that Deſcription an Art. B. Then by the like animadver{ion may 
not ſome Art of Reigning be deſcribed, as well ag the Art of Phyſick ? 
M. Ithink there may. B. Of what precepts ſhall it conſiſt? M. I du 
not know at preſent. B. What if we ſhall find it out by comparing it 
with other Arts? M. What way? B. This way : There be ſome precepts 
of Grammar, of Phyſick and Husbandry. M. I underſtand. B. Shall 
we nat call theſe precepts of Grammarians and Phyſicians Arts and Laws 
allo, and ſo of others? M. It ſeems indeed fo. B. Do not the Civil Laws 
ſeem to be certain precepts of Royal Art? M. They ſeem ſo. B. He 
muſt therefore be acquainted therewith,who would be accounted a King. M. 
It ſeems fo. B. What if he have no kill therein? Albeit the People ſhall 
command him to Reign, think you that he ſhould be called a King? M. 
You cauſe me here to heſitate: Far if I would conſent with the former dif- 
courſe, the ſuffrages of the People can no more make him a King, than 
any other Artiſt, B. What think you, ſhall then be dane? For unlef 
we have a King choſen by ſuffrages, I am afraid we ſhall have no law- 
ful King at all. M. And I fear alfo the fame. B. Will you then be 
content that we more acurately examine what we have laſt ſet down 
in comparing Arts one with another? M. Be it ſo, if it fo pleaſe you. B. 
Have we not called the precepts of Artifts, in rheir ſeveral Arts, Laws 2? 
M. We have done ſo. B. But I fear we have.not done u cireumſpetly 
enough. Ad. Why? B. Becauſe he would ſeem abſurd who had skill 
in any At, and yet not to be an Artiſt, 24. It were: B. But be 
thar d.th perform what belongs to an Art, we will account him an Ar-. 
tif, whether; be do it naturally, or by ſome perpetual and.canſtant, "T'enour. 
and: faculty. | M. I think ſo. B. We ſhall then, call him an Artif, whe 
knows well this rational and prudent way of doing any thing well, pro- 
viding he hath. acquired that faculty by conſtany PraStice,  M. Mich, 
better than him who hath the bare precept without uſe and. .cxercitation. 
B. Shall we not then account theſe precepts to be Art? 24. Not at all, 
but a centain {mulitude thereof, os rather. a ſhadow of Art? B. 'Whax. is 
then that Goveming faculty: of Ciiies,, which, we ſhall. call. Ciyy Art, or 
Science? Ad It fremns you would call it Prudence: Out "I 1, as. from; 
a Fountain or Spring, all Laws, providing they be ulelul for the preſcr- 
vation of humane Society, nuſt proceed. and: be.derived. B. You have., 
his the Nail on the Head; if this then were compleat, and pertect in. awy, 
perſon, we might fay he were a King by Nature; and, not by WER 


and. might. re{1gry.over to. him a Free Power aver all rhings: Byr., Ye. 
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find not fach a man, we ſhall alſo call him a Ring, who doth come nea. 
reſt to that Eminent excellency of Nature, embracing in him a certain 
ſimilitude of a true King. M. Let us call him fo, if you pleaſe, 
And becauſe we fear he be not firm enough againſt inordinate affeCtiong, 
which may, and for the moſt part uſe to decline Men from Truth, we 
ſhall adjoyn to him the Law, as it were a Colleague, or rather a Bridler 
of his Luſts. M. You do not think that a King ſhould have an Arbi. 
trary Power over all things. B. Not at all : For I remember, that he 
is not only a King, but alſo a Man, Erring in many things by Ignorance, 
often failing willingly, doing many things by conſtraint : Yea a Creature 
cafily changeable at the blaſt of every Favour or Frown, which natural 
Vice a Magiſtrate uſeth alſo to increaſe; ſo that here 1 chiefly find that of 
the Comedy made true, Al by Licenſe become worſe. W herefore the moſt 
Prudent have thought it expedient to adjoyn to him a Law, which may 


Aw: ſhew him the way, if he bs ignorant, or bring him back again 


mto the way, if he wander out of it : By theſe, I ſuppoſe, you under- 
ſtand, as in a repreſentation, what I judge to be the duty of a true King. 
M. Of the cauſe of Creating Kings, -of their name and duty you have 
fully fatisfied me. Yet I ſhallnor repine, if you pleaſe to add ought there- 
to: Albeit my mind doth haſten to hear what yet ſeems to remain, yet 
there is one thing which in all your diſcourſe did not a little oftend me, 
which I think ſhould not be paſt over in filence, viz. That you ſeem 
ſomewhat injurious to Kings, and this very thing I did ſuſpect in . you 
frequently before , whilſt I often heard you ſo. profuſely commend the 
Ancient Common-Wealths, and the City of Venice. B You did not 
rightly herein judge of me. For I do not ſo much look to the diffe- 
rent form of Civil Government ( ſuch as was amonglt the Romans, Maſ- 
filians, Venetians and others, amongſt whom the Authority of Laws 
were more Powerful, than that of Mer ) as to the equity of the form 
of Government; nor do I think it matters much, whether Kg, Duke, 
Emperor, or Conſul be the name of him who is Chiefeſt in Authority, 
providing this be granted, that he is placed in the Magiſtracy for the 
maintainance of Equity, for if the Government be lawful we muſt not 
contend for the name rhereof. ''For he whom we call the Duke of Venice, 
is nothing elſe but a lawful King : and the firſt Conſuls did not only re- 
tain the Honours of Kings, but alſo their Empire and Authority, this 
only was the difference, that not one, but rwo of them did Reign (which 
alſo you know was uſual in all the Lacedemonian Kings,) who were Crea- 
ted or Choſen nor conſtantly to continue in the Government, but for 


one Year. We muſt therefore always ſtand to what we ſpoke at firſt, 
| that 
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that Kings at firſt were inſtituted for maintaining equity. If rhey could 
have holden that foveraignty in the caſe they had received ir,they might 
have holden and kept ir perpetually ; but this is free and looſed by Laws. 
But(as it is with human things/theStare of affairs tending to worle,the ſove- 
raign Authority which was ordained for publick utilicy degenerated into a 
proud domination. Forwhenthe luſt of Kings ſtood inſtead of Laws, and 
men being veſted with an infinite and immoderate power, did not contain 
themſelves within bounds, but connived at many things out of favour, ha- 
tred,or ſelf intereſt,the infolency of Kings made Laws to be delired.For this 
cauſe therefore Laws were made by the People, and Kings conſtrained to 
make uſe, not of their own licencious Wills in judgment, bur of that 
right or priviledge which the People had conferred upon them. For they 
weretaught by many experiences,that it was better, that their liberty ſhould 
be concredited to Laws than to Kings, whereas the one might decline many 
ways from the Truth, but the other being deaf both to intreaties and 
threats, might flill keep one and the fame tenor. This one way of 
Government is to Kings preſcribed, otherwiſe free, that they ſhould 
conform their ations and ſpeech to the Preſcripts of Laws, and by the 
fanCtions thereof divide rewards and puniſhments, the greateſt Bonds of 
holding faſt rogether human Society. And laſtly,even as faith that famous 
Legiſlator , A King ſhould be a ſpeaking Law, and the Law a dumb King. 
M. At firſt you ſo highly praiſed Kings, that you made their Majeſty 
almoſt glorious and ſacred, but now, as if you had repented in fo doing, 
I do not know within what ſtrait Bonds you ſhut them up, and being 
thruſt into the Priſon (I may fay) of Laws, you do ſearce give them 
leave to: ſpeak. And as for my part, you have diſappointed m2 of my 
expectation very far. For I expected, that [according to the moſt famous 
Hiſtorians) you ſhould have reſtored the thing which is the-moſt glorious 
both with God and Man, into its own ſplendor, either of your own ae- 
cord,or at my defire in the ſeries in your diſcourſe, which being ſpoiled of 
all Ornaments, you have brought it into ſubjetion, and that Authority, 
which through all the World is the chicfeſt, you having hedged in round 
about and. niade it almoſt fo contemprible,as not to be defired by any Man 
in his right wits. For what Man in his right wits would. not rather live 
as a private Man with a mean fortune, than being {till in a&tion abour 
other Mens. Aftairs, to be in perpetual trouble, and negleCting his own 
Aﬀairs, to order the whole Courſe of his Life according to other Mens 
Rules 2 Bur if that be the Terms of Government every where propoſed, 
I fear there will be a greater ſcarcity of Kings found, than was of Bi- 
ſhops in the. firſt Infancy of our Religion. Nor . do I much' wonder, if 
* ph " Kings 
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' Kings be regarded according to this plate form, being but Men taken 


from Feeding Cattle, and from the-Plough , who rook upon them 
that glorious Dignity, B. Confider I pray you, in how great an Error 
you are, who does think that Kings were Created by People and Nati. 
ans not for Juſtice, bur for pleaſure, and does think there can be no 
Honour, where Wealth and Pleafures abound not; wherein confi. 
der how much you diminiſh their Grandeur. - Now that you may the 
more eafily underſtand it ; compare any one King of thoſe you have 


teen apparrelled like a Childs puppet brought forth with a grear deal of 
Pride and a great many attendants, meerly tor vain oftentation, the repre. | 
ſentation whereof you miſs in that King whom we deſcribe, Compare, | 


I ſay, ſome one of thoſe, who were famous of old, whoſe memory doth 
even yet live, flouriſheth and is renowned to all Poſterity. Indeed they 
were ſuch as I have now been deſcribing. Have you never heard what 
an old woman petitioning Philip King of Maceden to hear her Cauſe, an- 
{wered him, he having ſaid to her, he had no leafure, to which ſhe re- 


Plied, then ceaſe, (faid ſhe) to be King ? have you never heard, (I ſay) | 


that a King viftorious in ſo many Battles, and Conqueror of ſo many 
Nations, admoniſhed ro do his duty by a Poor old wife, obeyed, and 


acknowledged that it was the duty of Kings fo to do 2 Compare then this | 


Philip not only with the greateſt Kings that are now im Europe, but 


alſo with all that can be remembred of old, you ſhall ſurely find none of | 
them comparable to thoſe either for Prudence, Fortitude, or aCtivity ; | 


few equal to them for largeneſs of Dominions. If I ſhould enumerate 
Ageſilaus, Leonidas, and the reſt of the Lacedemonian Kings /O how great 


Men were they) I ſhall ſeem to utter but vbſolete Examples. Yer one | 


faying of a Lacedemenian Maid I cannot paſs over with filence, her Name 
was Gorgo the Daughter of Cleomedes, ſhe ſeeing a Servant pulling off the 
Stockings of an Aſian Ghueſ?, and running to her Father cry*d out, Father, 
the Ghueſt hath no Hands ; from which Speech of that Maid you may 
eaſily judge of the Lacedemomian diſcipline and domeftick Cuſtom of their 
Kings: Now thoſe who proceeded out of this ruſtick, but couragious 


way of life, did very great things : but thoſe who were bred in the 4f- | 
atick way, loſt by their luxury andloth the great dominions given their | 
Anceſtors. And, that I may lay afide the Ancients. Such a one was | 


Pelagins not long ago among the People of Galicia, who was the firſt 
that weakned the Saracen forces in Spain, yet him and all his the Grave did 


indloſe, yet of him the Spamſh —_— = bom regen . | 


their. greateſt glory to be eſcended 
eall for a more large diſcourſe, let us return from whence we have ” 
greilc 
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greſſed.For 1 deſire to ſhew you with the firſt that I promiſed ,namelythar ' 
this form ofGovernment hath not been contrived by me,but ſeemsto have 
been the ſame.to the-moſt famous men in all Ages,and Iſhall ſhew briefly 
you the ſpring from whence I have drawn theſe things. The Books of M. 
Tullius Cicero which are intitled of Offices are by common conſent of all ac- 
counted moſt praiſe worthy, in the ſecond Book thereof theſe words are ſet 
down verbatim, it ſeems as Herodotus ſaith that of old, well bred Kings were 
created, not amongſt the Medes only, but alſo amongſt our Anceſtors for ex- 
ecuting of Juſtice,for whilſt at firſt the People were oppreſſed by thoſe that 
had greateſt wealth,they betook themſelves to ſome one who was eminent 
for vertue, who whilſt he kept off the weakeſt from injuries,eſtabliſhing 
equity, he hemmed in the higheſt with the loweſt by equal Laws to 
both. And the reaſon of making Laws was the fame as of the Creation 
of Kings, for it is requilite that. juſtice be always equal, for otherwiſe it 
were not juſtice. If this they: did obtain from one good and juſt Man, 
they were therewith well pleaſed, when they did not occur, Laws were 
made, which by one and- the ſame voice might ſpeak to all alike: This 
then indeed is evident, that thoſe were uſually choſen to govern, of 
whoſe juſtice the People had a great opinion. Now this was added,that 
theſe Rulers or Rings might be accounted prudent, there was nothing that 
Men thought they could not obtain from ſuch Rulers. think, you ſee from 
theſe words, what Cicero judgeth to - be the reaſon. of requiring both 
Kings and-Laws. I might here commend Zenophon a witneſs requiring 
the ſame, no leſs famous in War-like affairs, than in the ſtudy of Phy- 
loſopy, but that I know you are ſo well acquainted with his Writings, as 
that you have all his ſentences marked. I paſs at preſent Plato and Arift» 
tle , albeit I am not ignorant how much you'have them in eſtimation. 
For I had rather adduce for-confirmation Men famous in a middle degree 
of - affairs, ,than out of -Schools. - Far leſs; do I think fit to produce a 
Steick King, ſuch as by Seneca in Thyeſtes is deſcribed : Not ſo much be« 
cauſe that Idea of a King is not perfe&t, as becauſe that Examples of a 
good Prince may be rather impreſſed in the Mind, than at any time 
hoped, for. Bur leſt in thoſe 1 have produced there might be any ground 
of calumny, 1- have not ſet before you Kings out of the Scyzhien ſolitude, 
who did either 'ungird. their-: own Horſes, or did other ſervile-;work, 
which might be very far from our manner of living: but even out of 
Greece, and ſuch, who in theſe very times, wherein the Grecians did moſt 
flouriſh in all liberal Sciences, did rule the greateſt Nations,or well govern- 
ed Cities ; and did fo rule, that whilſt they were alive were in very great, 
eſteem amongſt their People, and being dead left to Poſterity a famous 

| D | memory 
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memory of themſelves. 2. If now you ask me what my judgment #, 
I ſearcedare confeſs to you cither mine inconſtancy or rimidity, or by 
what other name it ſhall pleaſe you to call that vicz. For as'often as [ 
read theſe things you have now recited in the moſt famous Hiſtorians, 
or hear the fame commended by very wiſe Men, whoſe Authoruy | 
dare not decline : and that they are approved by all good and honeſt 
Men to be not only true, equitable and ſincere, but alſo ſeem ſtrong 
and ſplendid. Again as oft as I caſt mine Eyes on the neatneſs andele- 
gancy of our times, that antiquity ſeemeth to have been venerabie and 
ſober, but yer rude, and; not ſafhciently poliſhed, but of theſe things 
we may perhaps fpeak of hereafter at more leafure. Now if it pleaſe 
you, go on to profecute what you have begun. B. May it pleaſe you 
then that we recolle&tbriefly what hath been faid 2 ſo ſhall we underſtand 
beſt what is paſt, and if ought be raſhly granted, we ſhall very foon 
retract it. M. Yes indeed. B. Firſt of all then we agree, that Mn 
by nature are, made to live in fociety together, and for a communion of 
life. M: That is agreed upon. /  B. 'Fhat a King alfo choſen to maintain 
that fociety is a Man eminent m Vertue. M:.It is ſh. B. And as the 
diſcords of Men among{t themſelves brought in the neceſfity of creating 
2 King, fo the Injuries of Ki: done againft their Subjects were the cauſe 
of defiring Laws. M.1 acknowledg that. B. We held Lws to be a Proof 
of the Art of Government, even as the Precepts of Phyfitians are of the 
Medicinal Art.MIr is'fo. B:But-ic ſeems ro-be more fafe (becauſe iv neither 
of the twohave we fet down any ſingular and exact Skill of their ſeveral 
Arts) that both do,as ſpeedily as may be, heal by theſe Preſcripts of Arr. 
M Ir is indeed fafeſt. B; Now the Precepts of the Medicinal Art are nor 
of 'one kind. M. How ? B. For ſome of them are for preſervation of 
health, others for reſtoration thereof. M Very right. B. What ſa you of 
the governing Art 2 M. I thiak there be as many kinds. B. Nexr then it 
ſeems, that we conſider it; Do you think , that Phyfirians can ſo- exactly 
have Skill of all diſeaſes and of their remedies,as nothing more can be re- 
red for their cure 2 M. Notat all,for many new kinds of Diſeaſes a- 
rife almoſt in every Age, and new remedies for each of them, almoft every 
year are by Men's Induſtry found out, or brought from far Countries. B. 
Whrar think you-of rhe Laws of Cmmonwealths. M.' Surely - their caſe 
ſeems-to be the fame. B. Therefore neither Phyſitians,nor Ks can evite or 
cure all Diſcafes of Common-wealths,by the Precepts of their Arts,which 
are delivered to them m Writ. M. Ithink indeed they cannot.B. Whar if 
we ſhall farther try of what things Laws may be eſtabliſhed in Common- 
wealths,and:what carmot be comprehended within Laws. Ad That will - 
wort 
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worth our pains. B. There ſeems to be very many and weighty things, 
which cannot be contained within Laws. Firſt, all ſuch things, as fall 
into the deliberation of the time to come. M, All indeed. B. next, 
many things already paſt, ſuch arc theſe wherein truth is ſought by con- 
jeQures, confarmed by Witneſſes, or extorted by Torments. M. Yes 
indeed. B. In unfolding then theſe Queſtions, what ſhall the King do ? 
M. I ſee here there is no need of a long diſcourſe, ſeeing Kings do not 
ſo arrogate the Supream Power in thoſe things which are inſtituted with 
reſpe& to the time to come, that of their own accord they call to Council 
ſome of the moſt prudent. B. What {ay you of thoſe things which by 
conjeftures are found out, and made out by Wirnefles, fuch as are the 
Crimes ;of Murther, Adultery and Witchcraft? M. Theſe are examined 
by the skill of Lawyers, diſcovered by Giligence, and theſe I find to be 
for the _ left to the judgment of Judges. B, And perhaps very 
right; for ifa King would needsbe at the private cauſes of each Subje&, 
when ſhall he have time to think upon Peace and War, and thoſe aftairs 
which maintain and preſerve the ſafety of the Common-wealth ? And 
laſtly when ſhall he get leave to reſt ? M. neither would I have the eog- 
nition of every thing to be brought unto a King, neither can one man 
be ſufhcient for all the cauſes of all men, if they be brought unto him - 
that Council no lefs wiſe than neceſſary doth pleaſe me exceeding well, 
which the Father in Law of Myſ{es gavc him in dividing amongſt many 
the Burden of hearing Cauſes, whereof I ſhall not ſpeak much, ſeeing 
the Hiſtory is known to all, B. Burt I think, theſe Judges muſt Judg ac- 
cording to Law. M. They muſt indeed do fo. But as I conceive, there 
be but tew things, which by Laws may be provided againſt, in reſpect 

of thoſe which cannot be provided againſt. | 
B. There is another thing of no leſs difficulty, becauſe all theſe things 
which call for Laws, cannot be comprehended by certain preſcriptions, 
M. How fo: B. Lawyers, who attribute very much to their own Art, 
and who would be accounted the Prieſts of Juſtice, do confeſs that there 
is {o great a multitude of affairs, that ir may ſeem almoſt infinite, and 
fay that daily ariſe new crimes in Cities, as it were ſeveral kinds of Ulcers, 
What ſhall a Law-giver do herein, who doth accommodate Laws both to 
things preſent and preterite ? M, Not much, unleſs he be ſome Divine-like 
Perſon. B. Another dithculty doth alſo Occur, and that not a {mall one, 
that in ſo great an Inconſtancy of humane Fraiky, no Art can almoſt 
preſcribe any thing altogether ſtable and firm. M. There is nothing 
more true than that. B. Ic ſeemeth then moſt ſafe to trult a skilful Phyſici- 
an in the Health of the Patient, aud alſo the King in theState of the Com- 
D 2 mon- 
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-mon-wealth, For a Phyſitian without the rule of Art will oftentimes 
Curea weak Patient, either by conſenting thereto, or qo his will ; 


And a King doth either perfwade a new Law uſeful to his' Subjects, or 
elſe may impoſe it againſt their will. M4. 1 do not ſee what may hinder 
him therein. B. Now ſeeing both the one and the other do theſe things, 
do you think that beſides the Law, either of them makes his own I.aw ? 
M. It ſeems that both doth it by Art.” For we have before concludeg 
not that to be Art which conſiſts of precepts, bur Vertue contained in 
the mind, which the Artiſt ufually makes uſe of in handling the matter 
which is ſubje& to Arts. Now I am glad (ſeeing you ſpeak in enuouſly) 
that you being conſtrained, as it were, by an interdiction of the very 
truth, do fo A reſtore the King from whence he was by force dtjected, 
B. Stay, you have not yet heard all. There is another inconvenience in 
the Authority of Laws. - For the Law being as it were a pertinacious, 
and a certain rude ExaCtor of duty, thinks nothing right, but whar it ſelf 
doth command. But with a King, . there is an excuſe of Infirmity and 
Femerity, and place of Pardon left for one found in an Error. The 
Law is Deaf, 


little troubled. M. You ſpeak true. B. When therefore I ponder with 


my ſelf what is before paſt as granted, I am afraid left the compariſon | 


of 'a Phyfitian-and of a King in this caſe ſeem not pertinently enough in- 
troduced. M. In what caſe? B. When we have liberated b»th of the 
ſervitude of precepts, and given them almoſt a tree liberty of Curing. M. 


Whar doth herein eſpecially offend you? B. When you hear it, you | 
ent for a People that Kings be looſed from: the bonds of Laws, namely, # 
tove and hatred, which drive the minds of Men to and fro in judging, 
But in a Phyſtian ir'is not to be fcared, left he fail through love, ſeeing |” 
he expeCteth a reward from his Patient Þeing reſtored to Healrh. - But 


will then judge. 'F'wo cauſes are by us ſet down, why it is not expedi- 


if aPartient underſtand that his Phyſiian is ſolicited by Intreaties, Pro- 
miſes and Mony againſt his Life, he may call another Phylitian, or if be 


can find none other, I think it is more fafe to ſeek ſcme- remedy from | 
Books how Deaf foever, than from a corrupt Phyſitian: Now becauſt | 


ruel and Inexorable. A Young man Pleads the frailty | 
of his Years, a Woman the infirmiry of Her Sex, another his Poverty, þ 
Drunkenneſs, AﬀeCtion. What faith the Law ro theſe excuſes? Go | 
: Officer or Serjeant, convene a Band of Men, Hoodwink him, Scourge | 
him; Hang lim. on a Tree. Now you know how dangerous a thing it | 
is, in ſo great a Humane frailty, to have the hope of Safety placed in | 
Innocency alone. M. In very Truth you tell me a thing full of Hazard. 
B. Surely as oft as theſe things come into mind, I perceive ſome not a | 


SET " 
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we have complained of. the Cruelty of Laws, look if we underſtand one 
another ſufficiently. M. How ſo? . B. We judged an excellent King, 
ſuchas we may more ſee in mind, than with Bodily Eyes, not to be bound 
by any Laws. M. By none. B, Wherefore? M. I think, becauſe, 
according to Paul, he ſhould be a Law to himſelf and to others, that 
he may expreſs in life what is by Law enjoyned. 8B. You judge right- 
ly ; and that you may perhaps the more admire”, ſeveral Ages before 
Paul, Ariſtotle did ſee the ſame, following Nature, as a Leader, which 
therefore I ſay, that you may ſee the more clearly what hath been pro» 
ved before, to wit, that the Voice of God and Nature is the fame. But 
that we may proſecute our purpole. What ſhall we ſay they had a re- 
ſpe'unto, who firſt made Laws ? M. Equity Ithink, as hath been ſaid 
before. B. I do not now demand that, what cad they had before them, 
but rather what pattern they propoſed to themſelves 2 M:. Albeit perhaps 
I underſtand thar, yer I would have you to explain- it, that you may con- 
hrm my judgment, if I rightly take it up, if not, you may amend my 
Error. B. You know, I think, what the dominion is of the mind over 
the Body. M. I ſeem to know it. B. You know this alſo, what ever 
we do not rafſhly, that there is a certain . Idea thereof firſt in our minds, 
ard that it is a great deal more perfeEt than the works to be done, which 
according to that Pattern the chieteſt Artiſts, do frame, and as [it were 
expreſs. -M. I hat indeed. I find by experience both in ſpeaking and 
writing, and perceive no leſs words in my mind, than my mind inthings 
wanting. For neither can our mind, ſhut up in this dark and troubled 
Priton of the Body, perceive the ſubrilty of all things ; nor can we fo en- 
dure in our mind the repreſentation of, things however {oreſcen in difcourſe 
with others, fo as they are not much inferiour to chele which our iatcllect 
hath formed to it ſelf, B. What ſhall we tay then which they ſet before 
them, who made Laws? M. I ſeem almoſt to underſtand what you 
would be at. Namely, that tiey in Council had an Lea of that pericct 
King, and that they did expreſs a certain Image, nor of the Budy but 
of the mind, according to that foreſaid Idea, as near as they coutd. 
And would have that ro be inſtead of Laws which he: is to thiak might 
be good and cquitable. M. You rightly underſtand. it. - For tha js the 
very thing I wouid fav. But now I would. have you to confider what 
manner of King thar. is which we have conſtitute at firlt, was ke not 
one firm and itedfatt againſt Hatred, Love, Wrath, Envy, and other 
perturbations of the mind ? M. We did indeed imagin< him to be ſuch 
2 one: Or believed him to have bcen ſuch ro thoſe Ancients, B. But 
do Laws feem to have been made according to the Idea of lym? 74. No- 
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thing more likely.  B. A good King then is no leſs ſevere and inexorz- 
ble, than a good Iaw. M. He is even as fevere : But fince Ican 
change neither, or ought to deſire it, yet I would ſlacken both fomewhart, 
if I can, B. But God defires not that mercy be ſhewed even to the 
Poor in judgment, but commandeth us to reſpeCt that one thing which 
is Juſt and Equal, and to pronounce Sentence accordingly. M. I do ac- 
knowledge that, and. by truth am overcome. Seeing therefore it is not 
{awful to looſe Kings from the Bonds of Laws, who ſhall then be the 
Law-giver ? Whom ſhall we give him as a Pedagogue ? B. whom do 
you think fitteſt to perform this duty ? M. If you ask at me. I think 
the King himſelf, For in all other Arts almoſt we ſee their precepts are 
given by the Artiſts; whereof they make ule, as it were of comments, 
tor confirming their Memory, and putting others in mind of their duty, 
B. On the contrary I ſee no difference : Let us grant that a King is at 
liberty and ſolved from the Laws, ſhall we grant him the Power to 
command Laws ? For no Man will willingly lay Bonds and Fetters upon 
himſelf. And I know not whether it be better to leave a Man without 
Bonds, or to Fetter him with flight Bonds, becauſe he may rid himſelf 
thereof when he pleaſes. M. But when you concredit the Helm of Go- 
vernment rather to Laws than to Kings, beware 1 pray you, leſt you 
make him a Tyrant, whom by name you make a Kmg, who with Au- 
thority doth oppreſs and with Fetters and Impriſonment doth bind, and 
fo kt him be ſent back to the Plough again, or to his former condition, 
yet free of Fetters. B. Brave words : 1 impoſe no Lord over him, but 
I would have it m the Peoples Power, who gave him the Authority 
over themſelves, to preſcribe tro him a Mcdel of his Government, and 
that the King may make uſe of that Juſtice, which the People gave him 
over themſelves. This I crave. I would not have theſe Laws to be by 
force impoſed, as you interpretit, but I think that by a Common Council 
with the King, thatſhould be generally eſtabliſhed, which may generally 
tend to the good of all, M. You will then grant this Liberty to the 
People ? B. Even to the People indeed, unleſs perhaps you be of another 
mind. M. Nothing ſeems leſs equitable. B. Why ſo? M. You know 
that ſaying, a Beaſt with many Heads. You know, I ſuppoſe, how 
great the temerity and inconſtancy of a People is. B. I did never imagine 
that that matter ought to be granted to the judgment of the whole Peo- 
ple in general, but that near to our Cuftom, a {ele& number out of all 
Eftates may convene with the King in Council. And then how fcon an 
overture by them is made, thar it be deferred to the Peoples' judgment. 


M. 1 underftand well enough your advice. But by this fo careful a Cau- 
tion 
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tion you ſeem to help your ſelf nothing. You will not have a King 
looſed from Laws, why 2 B=caufe, I think, within Man two moſt Cruel 
Monſters luſt and wrath are ina continual conflict with reaſon.” Laws have 
been greatly defired, which might repreſs their boldneſs, and reduce them 
too much inſulring, to regard a juſt Governmemt. What wil theſe Cuua- 
ſellors given by the People do ? Are they not troubled by that ſame in- 
reſtine conflict ? Do they not conflict with the (ame evils as well as the 
King? Fhe more then you adjoyn to the King as Aﬀeſlors, there wiil 
be the greater number of Fools, from which you ſee what is to be expe- 
ed. B. Bur I expect a far other thing than-you ſuppoſe. Now I 
ſhall tell you why I ds expect it. Firſt, it is not altagether true what 
you ſuppoſe, viz. "Thar the Aflembling together of a multitude is of no 
purpoſe, of which number there will perhaps be none of a profound 

wit : for not only do many ſee more and underſtand more than one of 
them apart, but alto more thai} one, albeit he exceed: their wit and pru- 
dence. For a multitude for the moſt part doth better judge of all things, 
than ſingle perſons apart. For every one apart have ſome particular Ver- 
tues, which being United together make up one excellent Vertue, which 
may be evidently ſeen in Phyſicians Pharmacies, and eſpecially in that 
Antidote, which they call Mithredate. For therein are many things of 
themſelves hurtful apart, which being compounded and mingled together 
make a wholeſom Remedy againſt Poyſon. In like manner in fome Men 
ſlowneſs and hngring doth. hurt,, in others a Pricipitant 'Temerity, both 
which being mingled together in a multitude make a certain. 'Tempera- 
ment and Mediocrity, which we require to be m-every kind of Venue. 
M. Be it fo, ſeeing you will have it fo, let the People make Laws and 
Execute them ; and let Kings be as it were Keepers of Regiſters. Bur 
when Laws ſeem: to Claſh, or are not exact and. perſpicuous enaugh un 
Sanctions, will you allow the King no intereſt or medling, here, efperial- 

ly ſince you will have him to judge all things by written Laws, there muſt 

needs enſue many abſurdities. And, that I may make uſe of a very 
common example of that Law commended in the Schools. If a Stranger 
ſcale a Wall, let him die. What can be more abſurd than this, that the 

Author of a publick ſafety ( who have thruſt down the enemies. preſſing 

hard to be up.) ſhould be drawn to puniſhment, as. if he had in Hoſtility 
attempted co-ſcall the walls. B. That is-nothing. M. You approve then 
that old ſaying, the higheſt juſtice is the higheſt injury. B. I do indeed. 
If any thing of this kind come into debate, there is need of a-meek inter- 
preter, who may not ſuffer the Laws which are made for the good of all 
tobe. calamitous- to: good Men, and deprekend in no Crime, B, You: 


arc. 
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are very right, neither is there any thing elſe by me ſought in all this 
diſpute, (if you have ſufficiently noticed it) than that Ciceronian Law 
might be venerable and inviolable 'Salus Populi ſuprema Lex eſto, If 
then any ſuch thing ſhall 'come into debate, fo that it be clear what is 
good ardjuſt, the Kings duty will be to advert that the Law may reach 
thar Rule I ſpoke of, but you in behalf of Kings ſeem to require more, 
than the moſt imperious of them aſſume. For you know that theſe kind 
of Queſtions is uſually referred to Judges, when Law ſeemeth to require 
one thing, and the Law-giver another ; even as theſe Laws which ariſe 
from an ambigu.us right, or from the Diſcord of Laws amongſt them- 
ſelves. *Therefore in ſuch caſes moſt grievous contentions of Advocates 
ariſe in Judicatories, and Orators precepts are diligently produced. AM, ] 
know that to be done which you ſay. But in this Caſe no leſs Wrong 
ſeems to be done to Laws than to Kings. For I think it better to end 
that Debate preſently, from the Saying of one good Man, than to grant 
the Power of darkning, rather than interpreting Laws to ſubtle Men, 
and ſometimes to crafty Knaves ; for whilſt not only Contention ariſeth 
betwixr Advocate for the Cauſes of Parties contending, but alſo for Glo. 
ry, Conteſts are nouriſhed in the mean time, Right or Wrong, Equity 
or Inequity is called in queſtion ; and what we deny to a King, we 
grant to Men of inferior Rank, who ſtudy more to debate, than to find. 
out the Truth. B. You ſeem to me forgetful of what we lately agreed 
upon. M. What is that? B. That all things are to be fo freely granted 
to an/exceilent King, as we have deſcribed him, that there might - be no 
need of any Laws. But whilſt this honour is conferred to one of the Peo- 
ple, who is not much more excellent than others,or even inferior to ſome,. 
that free and looſe Liſence from Laws is dangerous. M. But what il doth 
thar ro-the interpretation of Law. B. Very much. Perhaps you do not 
conſider, that in:other words we reſtore to him that infinite and immode- 
rate Power,” which formerly we denied to a King, namely, that accor- 
ding to his own 'Hearts luſt he may turn all things upſide-down. 24. If 1 
do thar, then certainly I do it imprudently. B. I ſhall tell you more plain- 
ly, that you may underſtand it. When vou grant the interpretation of 
Laws to a King, you grant him ſuch a Licence, as the Law doth not 
tell what the Law: giver- meaneth, or what is good and equa] for all in 
general,” but what may make for the Interpreters benefit, fo that he may 
bend it to all ations for his own benefit - or advantage, -as the Lesbian 
Rule. - Ap. Claudius in his Decemviratus, made a very juſt Law, that in a 
liberal Caufe or -Plea, fureties ſhould be granted for liberty. What 


more clearly could have been ſpoken. But by interpreting the ſame 
" Author 
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Author made his own Law uſeleſs. You ſee ; I ſuppoſe how much 
liberry you give 2 Prince by one caſt, namely, that what hc 
pleaſeth the Law doth ſay, what pleaſeth him not, ic doth nor fay. If 
we ſhall once admit this, it vill be to no purpoſe tro make good Laws 
for teaching a good Prince his duty; and hemm in an ill King. Yea 
Jet me tell you more plainly, ir would be better to have no Laws at 
all, than that freedom to ſteal ſhould be tolerate, and alſo honoured 


under pretext of Law. M. Do you think that any King will be ſo impu- 


dent, that he will not at all have any regard of the fame and opinion 
that all Men have of him ? Or that he will be fo forgetful of his Sub- 
jects, that he will degenerate into their Pravity, whom he hath reſtrained 
by ignominy, impriſonment, confiſcation of Goods, and ina word with 
very grievous puniſhments ? B. Let us not believe that theſe things will 
be, if they had not been done long ago, and that to the exceeding great 
hurt of the whole World. M. Where do yourtell theſe things were done 2 
B.Do you ask,where? As if all the Nations in Europe did not only ſee,but 
feel alſo how much miſchief hath the immoderate Power, and unbridled 
Tyranny of the Pope of Rome brought upon human Aﬀeairs. Even that 
Power which from ſmall beginning and ſeemingly honeſt he had gor, 
every Man doth know that no leſs can be feared by unwary Perſons. 
At firſt, Laws were propoſed to us, not only drawn out of the innermoſt 
ſecrers of Nature, but given by God himſelf, explained by the Pro- 
phets from the holy Spirit, at laſt by the Son of God, and by the fame 
God confirmed, committed to the writings of thoſe praiſe worthy men, 
expreſſed in their Life, and ſealed with their Blood. Neither is there in 
the whole Law any other place more carefully, commendably, or more 
clearly delivered, than that of the Office of Biſhops. Now ſceing it is 
lawful to no man to add any thing to theſe Laws, to abrogate or dero- 
gate ought therefrom, or to change any thing therein, there did remain 
but one interpretation, and whilſt the Pope did arrogate it, he not only 
did oppreſs the reſt of the Churches, but claimed a T'yranny the moſt 
cruel of. all that ever were, daringto command not only Men but Angels 
alſo, plainly reducing Chriſt into order, if this be not to reduce him into 
order, , that what thou wilt have done in Heaven, in Earth and amongſt 


the damned in Hell, be ratihed : what Chriſt hath commanded, let it be 


ratified,if thou wilt ; for if the Law ſeem to make bur little for your be- 
hoof, interpreting it thus you may back bend it, ſo that not only” by 
your Mouth, bur alſo according to the-judgment-of your Mind-Chritt 
is conſtrained to ſpeak. Chriſt therefore ſpeaking by the Mouth. of -the 
Pope, Pipin is ſet inChildericks place of Government, Ferdinand of Arra- 
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gon ſubſtitute to Fobn Ring of Navare: the Son aroſe in Arms againſt his 
Father, and Subje&s againſt their King. « hriſt is fullof Poylon, then 
he is forced by Witches, ſo that he killeth Henry of Luxemburg by Poyſon, 
M. I have heard theſe things often before, but I deſire ro hear more 
plainly ſomewhat of rhar interpretation of Laws. B. I ſhall offer you 
one Example, from which you may cafily underſtand, how much this 
Whole kind is able to do. The Law is, a Biſhop muſt, be the Husband 
of one Wife, than which Law what is more clear, and what may be 
ſaid more plain > One Wife, ( fairh the Law) one Church, ( ſaith the 
Pope) ſach is his interpretation. As if that Law were made not to re- 
preſs the Luſts of Biſhops but their Avarice. Now this Explanation, 
albeit it faith nothing to rhe purpoſe, yet doth contain a judgment hane® 
and pious, if he had not vitiated that Law again by another interpreta- 
tion. What doth therefore the Pope deviſe. for excuſe ? It yarieth 
(ith he) in regard of perſons, caſes, places and times. Some are of that 
eminent diſpoſition, that no number of Churches can fatisfie their Pride, 
Some Churches again are fo poor, that they cannot maintain him who 
was lately a begging Monk, if he have now a Mitre, if he would main- 
tainthe name of a Biſhop. There is a reaſon invented from that crafty 
mterpretarion of the Lawzthat they may be called Biſhops of one Church, 
or other Churches given them in Commendam, and all may be robbed, 
[Time would fail me, if I ſhould reckon up the cheats,which are dayly ex- | 
cogitate againſt one Law. But albeit theſe things be moſt anbeleeming 

as well the name of a Pope, -as of a Chriſtian, yet their Tyranny reſts 
not here. For ſuch js the natwie of all things, that when they once 
begin to fall they never ſtay until they fall headlong into deſtruction. | 
Will you. have me to ſhew you this by a famous Example ? Do you not re- | 
member upon any of the Roman Emperors blood who was more cruel | 
and wicked than C. Caligula ? M.There was none that1 know of. B. Now | 
what was his moſt nefarious villany think you?l do not ſpeak of thoſe deeds f 
.-which Popes do reckon up in ſome reſerved caſes,but in the reſt of his like. | 
M. I do notat preſent remember. B. What do you think of that, that | 
baving called upon his Horſe,he invited him to ſup with him? Set a golden þ 
grain of Barley before him, and made him Conſul 2 M. Indeed it was | 
moſt impioully dane. B. What think you of that, how he made the | 
fame Herſe his Colleague in the 'Prieſthood ? M. Do you tell me that | 
3; good earneſt ? B. Indeed in good earneſt, nor do I admire that thele | 
things ſeem to you feigned. But that Roman Fupiter of ours hath done ſuch | 
things, that, thoſe things done by Caliguls may ſeem true to Poſte- 


cy. I fay Pope Julins the third, who ſeems contending _ | 
gun Þ 
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ligula A moſt wicked wretch for prehemincy of impiety. M. What gid 
he of that Kind 2 B. He made his Ape-keeper, a Man almoſt more vil 
than the vileſt Beaſt, his Colleague in the Papary. M. Perhaps there 
was another cauſe of chooſing him. B. Some are reportcd indegd, but 1 
have picked our the moſt honeſt. Seeing then fo great a contempr not only 
of the Prieſthood, bur alſo a forgetfulneſs of humanity ariſe from thi: 


freedom of interpreting Laws, beware you think that to be a ſmall 


Power. M. But the Antients ſeera not to have thought it fo great a 
buſineſs of interpreting, as you would have it ſecm to be. Which by 
by this one argument may be underſtood, becauſe the Roman Empe- 
rours granted it to Lawyers: which one reaſon doth overturn your 
whole tedious diſpute, nor doth it only refute what you ſpoke of the 
greatneſs of that Power,bur alſo that which you moſt ſkun,ir perſpicuoully 
declareth, what Power they granted to others of anſwering rightly,” was 
not denied to themſelves, if they had been pleaſed to exerce that office, 
or could have done it by reaſon of greater affairs. 8B. As for thoſe 
Reman Emperours, whom the Soldicrs did chooſe indeliberately, and with- 
out any regard to the common good of all, "Theſe fall not under this 


notion of Kings which we have deſcribed, fo that by thofe that were moſt 


wicked were they chooſen who for the molt part were' moſt wicked, or 
elſe laid hold upon the Goverriment by violence. Now I do not. repre- 
hend them for granting Power to Lawyers to iriterpret the Law. - And 
albeit that Power be very great, as I have ſaid before, it is notwithſtand- 
ing more ſafely concredited to them to whom it cannot be an inſtrument 
of Tyranny. Moreover it was concredited to many whom mutual re- 


verence did hold within the bounds of. duty, that if one decline from 


equity, he might be refuted by another, And it they ſhould haveall 
agreed together into fraud, the help of the Judge was above them, who 


was not obliged to hold for Law what ever was given by Lawyers for an 


Anſwer. And over all wasthe Emperour, who might puniſh the breach 


of Laws: "They being al[Wfifted by ſo many Bonds were hemmed in, 
and did fear a more grievous puniſhment,than any reward of fraud they 
could expect: you: ſee, I ſuppoſe then that-the danger to be feared from 
ſuch kind of Men was not fo great. M. Have you no more to ſay of 
a King 2 B. Firſt, if you pleaſe, let us colle&t rogether, what is already 


fpokenyſo thatthe more ealily we may underſtand, ifany thing be omitr- 


ted. M.1I think we ſhould do ſ6. B. We ſeemed to be at accord ſuffi- 
ciently concerning. the origine and: cauſe of creating Kings, and making 


Laws, but of the Lawgiver not fo: but at lait, though ſomewhat un- 


bl 


willingly I ſeem'd to have conſented, being enforced by-the ſtrength of 
E 2 truth 
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Truth. M. Certainly you' have not only taken from a King the Poy. 
er of commanding Laws, but alſo of interpreting them, even whilſt I x; 
an Advocate ſtrongly proteſted'againſt ir. Wherein F am afraid, if the 
Matter come to publick hearing, leſt I be accuſed of Prevarication, for 
having fo eaſily ſuffered a good Cauſe, as it ſeemed ar firſt, to be wrung 
out of my Hands. B. Beof good Courage, for if any accuſe you of 
Prevarication in this Caſe, I promiſe to be your Defence. M. Perhaps 
we will find that ſhortly. B. There ſeems to be many kinds of Aﬀairs 
which can be comprehended within no Laws, whereof we laid over a 
part on ordinary Judges, and a part on the Kings Council by the Kings 
Conſent. M. I do remember we did fo indeed. And when you was 
doing that, wot you what came. into my Mind? B. How can I, unlef 
you tell me? M. Methought you made Kings in a manner like Stone 
Seals, which for the moſt part ſo ſeem to lean on the Tops of Pillars, 
as if they did ſaſtain the whole Fabrick : whereas in effect they bear no 
more Burthen than any other Stone. B. What ! good Advocate of 
Kings, do you complain that I lay on them a little Burthen, ſeeing 
both Day and Night they do nothing elſe than ſeek out others to bear 
Burthen with them, or upon whom they may altogether lay the But- 
then, and fo disburden themſelves. And in the mean time you ſeem to 
take it in ill part, that I afford them Help,iabouring under their Burthen. 
M. 1alfo very willingly admit theſe Auxiliaries, but ſuch would I have 
as may ſerve, but not command, ſuch as may ſhew the way, but not lead 
in the way, or more truly draw or ruſh them forward as ſome warlike 
Engine, and leave a King no other Power but to- afſent to them. 
Therefore I preſently expect, that having ended our Diſcourſe concern- 
ing a King, yor would ſtep aſide to ſpeak of T'yrants, or ſome where- 
elfe. For you have incloſed a King within fo narrow Bounds, | 
that I am afraid, leſt, # we tarry longer thereim , you drive | 
him out of his greateſt Wealth and hiKeſ Dignity, and baniſh | 
him as it were into ſome defert Ifhnd, where being ſpoiled F 
of all his Honours, he wax old in Poverty and Miſery, B. You | 
feared, as you pretend, the Crime of Prevarication; but I am | 
afraid, leſt in calumniating you wrong the King, whom you endea- | 
your to defend, Firſt, I would not have him to be idle, unleſs you | 
would appoint idle Maſter-builders : Secondly, you deprive him of good | 
Miniſters and Friends, whom I have adjoyned unto him, not as Keepers, | 
- but would have them called by him to bear a part of his Labour, and | 
- theſe being driven away, you ſurround him with a Band of Knaves, | 
' who make him to. be feared by his Subjects, neither do you think : | 
W E 
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will. be formidable, unleſs we. allow him a great Power of doing 
Wrong. I would have him to be by his Subjects beloved, not ro be 
guarded by the Terror, but good Will of his Subjects, which Arms a- 
lone do make Kings Invincible, unleſs you gainfay this, I truſt I ſhall 


ſhortly prove it. For I ſhall lead him our of rheſe you call Straxs ito: 


Light ; and by one Law ſhall give him ſo much Authority and Enlarge- 
ment, that if he deſires more, he may ſeem impudent. M. Indeed I 
long to hear that. B. I ſhall then fall upon that Matter, that 1 may 
fatihe your Delire as ſoon as I can. A little before we have confefled, 
that no Law can be ſo accurately cautioned concerning any Afair, but 
that malicious Subtlety may invent ſome Fraud. This perhaps will be 
the better underſtood by the Example already propoſed. By the Law, 
it is ordained, that no Parents tranſmit their Benehces to their Baſtards. 
Here in effe&t the Law ſeems clear, yet a Cheat is found out ; that the 
Father ſubſtitutes ſome other Man, and that he may deliver that fame 
Benefice to the Baſtard of the former Pofſeflor. Thereafter, when. as 
it was carefully ordained by Law, that the Son ſhould by no means en- 
joy that Benefice which his Father had poſſeſſed before : yer by this 
Caution it was never a whit the better. For againſt that Law a Pacti- 
on was found out among Prieſts, that each ot them ſhould” ſubſtitute 
the Son of the other in his Office. And when that was alfo forbidden, 
the Law was alſo cluded by another kind of Cheat : a pretender was 
fer up againſt the Father, who might pretend he had a Right to that 
Benehice. Whilſt the Father ſeemingly is a contending with this ſup- 
poſed Sycophant, the Son doth petition the Pope for the Benefice, .if ſo 


be that the Right unto that Benefice belong not to either of the Parties 


contending for it, and fo the Son, by his Fathers Prevarication, doth en- 
Joy his Fathers Benefice, and overcometh both the Parties, who willing- 
ly and freely yield up their Plea. "Thus you ſee how many kinds of 
Cheats are invented againſt one Law. M. 1 ſee it. B: Do not Law+ 
givers ſeem to do alrogether the ſame herein which Phyſicians do, who 
whilſt they endeavour, by applying a. Plaiſter ro compeſce the Eruptions 
of Flegm, or of ſome other hurtful Humor, the Humor reſtrained m 
one place, ſeeks Ifſue in many places at ohce; and as a certain Hydra 
having one Head cut off, many Heads ſtart up in place of one. M. 


Nothing more like. B. What was incumbent for a Phyſitian to do 
at firſt, for freeing the whole Body at once of peccant Humors, ought 


not the Politick Phyſitian do the fame in this ' Caſe, for freeing the 
whole Common-wealth of evil Manners? M. I think that to be the 
right way of Cure, albeit it be difficult. B, And if thiscan be obtain- 
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«d, 1 think there would'be need of few Laws. M. It is indeed |, 
B. Doth not he alone ſeem to confer more for the Publick Good, 
who can apply this Remedy, than all rhe Conventions of all Eſtates met 
tor making of Laws? M. Doubtleſs far more. But that I may make 
uſe of the Comick Poets Words, Vho is able to undertake fo weighty a 
Charge ? B: What if we ſhall lay it over on the King ? M, Merrily 
ſpoken indeed. What was ſoon done and eafie, you have committe] 
to the whole People ; but if any thing be dithcult and intricate, you 
will lay it over upon the King alone, as if you thought him not fu. 
ciently bound, tying him round about with ſo many Fetters, unleſs you 
lay upon him a moſt grievous Burthen, under which he may alſo tuc. 
cumb. B. It is not fo, but. we contend for a Bulineſs eaſe tor him to 
be done; we beſecch, he would ſuffer himſelf to be exorable. M. What 
1s that, I pray ? B, That as Fathers ought to carry towards their Chil- 
dren, fo in all his Life he would behave himſelf rowards his Subjeds, 
whom he ought to account as Children. M. What 1s that to the pur. 
poſe in hand ? B. Surely this one is certainly the. chiefeſt Remedy againſt 
corrupt Manners, and left you ſuppoſe that it is an Invention of mine, 
here what Claudianus ſaith. Thou King, muſt as a Father Rule thy 
SubjeRs, and no leG have a care of alt than of thy ſelf ; letnor thy own 
Deſire only move thee, but. alſo the Publick Delires of thy People. If 
thou commandeſt, ought to be done. by all, and to be abeyed, obey the 
ſame firſt thy ſelf. Thea will the People become the more obſervant of 
Equity ; nor will refuſe ro bear any Burthen, when they ſee their King 
himſelf obedient to whar he commands. The whole World doth a& 
conform to the Example of 'a King. The Laws of Kings prevail not fo 
much to incline Mens Minds unto Obedience, as the Converſation of the 
Rulers. For the flutuating Multitude doth always change as their Prince 
doth. Do not Imagine, that the Poct pregnant for underſtanding and 
learning did, in vain believe ſo great force to be herein, for People are 
{o addicted. to the imitation of Kings, in, whom. any Image of Honeſty 
doth. ſhine. or. appear,, and fo endeavour to expreſs their manners, that 
whoſe Vertue they admire, they endeavour alſo. to imitate ſome of their 
Vices. 1n Speech, Apparel in deport. But in conforming themſelves to the 
King in gefture,, manners uf Speech they nor only defire to imitate. him, 
but alſo by. flantery they inſunuate themſelves into the minds of great ones, 
and by theſe. Arts. they, hunt after Riches, Honour and. Preferment, 
becauſe they, know. we have it by Nazure, that we Love not only our 
ſelves, and.our own concerns, but embrace. our own likeneſs though 
vicious in others. Now that which we demand not Wickedly and _ 
gantly, 
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gantly, but, by Entreaty endeavour to obtain, hath a far greater force 
than the Threatnings of Laws, the Oſtentation of Puniſhments, or Ar- 
mies of Souldicrs. This reduceth a People without force into Modeſty, 
conciliaterh to a King his Subjects good Liking, increaſeth and main- 


raineth the publick "Tranquility, and the Wealth'of every one ſeverally. 


Let therefore a King carefully con(ider, that he is ſet on the Theatre of 
the World, and for a Spectacle propoſed to all, fo as no Word or Deed 
of his can be concealed. 'The: Vices of Kings can, never be kepr ſecret. 
For the Snpream Light of. Fate ſuffers nothing tolye hid in Obſeuriry, 
and Fame enters into all ſecrer Places, and. finds out obſcure Corners. O 
how much doth it concern Kings to be circumlpect on all kands, ſeeing 
neither their Vices nor their Vertues can be concealed, nor yet without a 
great univerſal Change of Afﬀairs. But if any do yet doubt, what great 
Importance there.'is in the Converſation of a Prince, for the Emendati- 
on of the publick Diſcipline, let hint rake but a View of the ſinall be- 
ginning of the State of Rome. That rude People conlilting of , Shep- 
herds and Country Inhabirants, I ſhall, not ſay worſe, *naturally fierce, 
having got a very couragious King, and having pitched once their 
Tents, for ſoliciting the Peace of the Neighbouring Nations, and pro- 
voking them to fight, how much do. you think of Hatred and Fear was 
bred in their Neighbours ? When again thar, very ſame People Had fer 


over them a pious andjult King, they were fo. ſuddenly changed, thar 
being wholly devoted to the Worſhip of their Gods, arnd' to Acts of 
Juſtice,that to wrong them their Neighbours Judged it a Crime;even'rhote 
yery Neighbours, I ſay, whoſe , Lands before they had laid waſte, whoſe 
Cities they. had burnt, and their Children and Kinſmen they had carried 
away into Bondage. Now jf inthat Barbarity of Manners, and Rude- 
neG-of 'Times, Numa Pompilius (who a little. before was. brought out of 
another Nation at  Enmiry with .them, and made King) ' could, do fo 
much ; what ſhall we cxpect, or rather, what ſhall we not expect of thoſe 
Princes, who being ſupported by. Affinity, Vaſlals, and much Wealth 
left them by their Anceſtors, obtain the, Government? And are born 
and: brought up in .expectation, thereof. Naw how much ſhould ir ſtir 
up their Minds unto Vertue, that they hope-zo have the Praiſe nvt” of 
one Day, as Stage-players do, the Scene being once paſt, but the good 
Will, Admiration, and perpetual Remembrance of their Life to 'alt Po- 
ſterity, and know that Honours in Heaven are prepared for them ? ] 
wiſh I could expreſs in Words the Repreſeatation of that Honour, 
which in mind. I have conceived. Now, that I may ſomewhat 
propoſe unto your, .View the fame by ſome. of the. firſt 'Dralights 
7 | J and 
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and Lineaments thereof, conſider with your ſelf, how the brafe 
Serpent erefted by Moſes in the Deſert of Arabia, did heal the 
Wounds made by other Serpents, by a very Look of the People thereon; 
Imagine that out of the whole People there were ſome ſtung by Ser. 
pents, and running together for preſent Cure, others Aſtoniſhed at the 
newneſs of the Miracle, and all Celebrating with all kind of Praiſe the 
immenſe and incredible Goodneſs of - God : when they perceive that the 
Pain of that deadly Wound was not taken away, either by Medica- 
ments, with the Torment of the Patient, by the Phyſicians Labour, and 
afſiduous Carefulneſs of Friends, nor by any long ſpace of time, bur re. 
duced unto Health in a moment. Compare now a King with thar Ser- 
pent, and. ſo compare him, that you may reckon a good King amongſt 
the greateſt Benefits of God, who alone, without any Expence of thine, 
and without thy Pains and 'Labour, doth relieve a Kingdom of all its 
Troubles, ſetleth Perturbations, and in a ſhort {pace bringeth the Inve- 
terate. Uleers of Minds unte a Cicatrice or Scar'; neither is he only a Pro- 
curer of Health to thoſe who behold him near at hand, bur alſo to ſuch 
as are a far off, and have no hope to ſee him, in whoſe Image fo great 
a Force is preſented to the Minds of his Subjects, that'it doth eaſily per. 
form what the Prudence of Lawyers, the Science of Philoſophers, and 
the Experience of ſo many Ages, in colleCting their ſeveral Arts, could 
never. perform. Now that great Honour, Dignity, Eminency or Ma- 
jelty, can be told or excogitate to be in any Man, that by ' Speech, Con- 


verſe, Sight, Fame and a tacite Species preſented to the Mind, he may 


reduce the moſt Luxurious to Modeſty, the Violent to Equity, and thoſe 


that are Furious untoa right Mind. Can you ask of God a greater Benefit - 


than this, ſo much for the Good of Mans Concerns ? If ] miſtake not, 
this is the true Repreſentation of a King, not that of a King guarded 
with Weapons of War, ever fearing others, or making others afraid, 
by his Hatred towards his People, meaſuring his Peoples Hatred again(t 
him. This Repreſentation which we have gived, Seneca in his Thyeſtes 
hath expreſſed in very pleafant Colours, which Verſe I doubt not bur 
you know, ſeeing it is moſt elegant. Do I now ſeem to ſpeak baſely 
and contemptuouſly of a King, and bind him faſt loaded with the Ferrers 
of Laws within a Goal, as you did lately fay ? And not rather to bring 
him forth into Light and Aſſemblies of Men, and ſer him upon the pub- 
lick Theatre of Mankind ? Accompanied not with the arrogant Compa- 
ny of Archers and Armed Men, and Rogues cloathed in Silk, but guard- 


ed in Safety by his own Innocency, not with the Terrour of Arms, but , 


by the Love of his People : and not only at Freedom and ſet aloft, but | 
rw ; honour- Þ 
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konoured; Venerable, ſacred and” efninenr, -agd cottiing Forth with the 
o6d W ifhes and” fortunate Acclamations of the People, and whitherſo- 
ever he goeth, turninf the Faces, Eyes and Hearts of all towards hirg, 
What Acclamation, or what Triumph can be compared with this daily 
Pomp? Or if God in human likeneſs ſhould cothe down int> Earth, 


; what greater Honour could be giveri him by Men, than that which would. 


be given to a ttue King, that is to the lively Icage of God? For neither 
can Love beſtow, nor Flattery invent a greater Honour than this. What 
do you think of this repreſentation of- a King'? | | 

M. So ſplendid and magriificent indeed it is, that it ſeems nothing tark 
be faid or imagined rhore- ttiagnifcerit. But in theſe corrupt tintes of 
ours, it is hard to find this maghanimity, vale careful Education make 
at honeſt and good Natate and Diſpoſition.” For the mind being piinci-' 
pled with good inftrutions ad Acts from Infaficy, and by Age and daily 
Practice confirmed, endeavours' by Vertue to attain to true Glory, . in 
yain it is tempted by the allurethents of Luſts, 6r weakned by the im- 
preſſions of Adverſity. For thus Learniitg doth perfe& natural Parts, 
and good Breeting doth ſtrengthen the mind : So that it Gndeth occaſion 
of exercifing Vertue attionfſt the very Recreationis of Pleaſtirts, atid thefe 
things which wſually tertifie weak 6nes, by reafd#t of diffieulty, Vertue 
doth accotint them as a tnatter of-praifſe. Seeing theh there isſo great 
importance in Leatnitig: for fl conditions of Life; with \what great 
Care and Solicitude ſhould Men foreſee, that the tender thinds bf Kings 


* be rightly principled; even from their very Ihfancy. For feeing many 


are the benefits of good Kings towards theit Subjedts, atid contrariwile, 
many Calatnittes proceed frotn wicked Princes, then nottting doth feettt 


| to have a gfeater influerice iþbn every Rank'of Men, thah the catriage 
| atd-converſation of Kitgs arid others, who: joyntly rule publick Aﬀairs. 
* For what is done well of ill by private Perſons, is for the moſt part hid 
| from the multitude: Or by reafoir of fuck Mens obſcure condition their 
| example belongeth to few. - But all the words and deeds of thoſe; who 
* hold the Helm of publick Aﬀatits, canrior be coticealed, being written! as 
; It were ih a publick Mothumentas Horace faith; but are fet before all Men' 
| for imitation. For they & not turg Mens affeQtions tb themſelves by 
- Studying to pleaſe them, but' by very'kind Alluremnerits of utility. And 
- Whitherfoever the ificlinations of Kittgs do drive, they make rhe publick 
| Difciplice wheel about with theth: But I am afraid that our Kitigs will 
; nt not be ifitreared to perfor whit you bave now rientioned, For 
| they are ſo rttarred by the Alturements of pleafures, and deceived with 
| the falfe ſhew of Hornvbr, that F think they ds almoft that which fome 
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counted Odious, and alſo amongſt the' moſt grievous reproacthes. PB. Ir 
ſeems certainly to have fallen our in this word, which happeneth to be 
in many others ; for if you conſider the nature of Words, it 'Fath 


3 ©-;'0 » ' . 1 f: 5.iy 4 #-:* 
no evil init. And albeit ſome words have a more pleaſant ſound” in the 


Ears of Hearers, and others a more unpleafant, yer of themſelves they 
have no ſuch thing, ſo as to ſtir up the mind to Wrath, Hatred, or 
Hilarity, or otherwiſe to Create pleaſtre or pain and trouble. 1f any 


ſach thing befal us, that happens to fall'oux uſually, not from the Word, 
but from the conſuetude of Men, and Image. thereof conceived by the 


Hearers. "Therefore a Word which amongſt ſome Men is honeſt, amongſt 
others cannot be heard with ſome Preface of, with reverence. M. I remem- 
ber that the like is befallen the names of Nero and Fudas, whereof the 
one amongſt the Remans, and the other 'amongſt the'Fews was accounted 
by great Men very Famous and honourable:”, Bur thereafter by no fault 
of theſe names, but of theſe two Men, 'it hath come to paſs, that 'even 
the moſt fAlagitious Men will not have theſe.names to be given their Chil- 
dren: "They being Buried under ſuch infamy. 8B. The ſame alfo is per- 
ſpicuous to have befallen the Word Tyranr, for it is credible, that the firſt 
Magiſtrates, who were thus called, were good Men; or from hence, 


that this name was ſometime ſo Honourable, that it was attributed to the 


Gods. But thoſe that came afterwards made it fo infamous by their 


wicked Deeds, that all Men abhorred it as Contagious and Peſtilentious, 


and: thought it a more light reproach to be called an Hangman than 3 
Tyrant, M. Perhaps it was the ſame as befell the Kings in Rome after 
the Tarqninizi were depoſed in the name Di&ator after M. Antonius and P. 
Dolabella were Conſuls. B. Juſt fo. And on the contrary, baſe and vulgar 
rames have been made Famous by the Vertue of Men called thereby. 
As amonglt the Romans, Camillus, Merellus, Stropha ; and amonglt the Ger- 
mans, Henry, Genſerick,, Charles. This you ſhall the better underſtand, if 


taking away the name'of Tyrant, you conſider the thing, notwithſtand- 
ing that this kind of Government hath continued in its former Honour 
and Reſpect amongſt many Famous Nations, as the £&/mnete amonglt 


the Grecians, andthe Dittarors amongſt the Romans: For both were law- 


ful T'yrants. Now Tyrants they were, being more powerful than the 
Laws ; but lawful they were, - as'being choſen by conſent of rhe People. 


M. What am I hearing 2 'Tyrants and yet lawful 2 Indeed I did expect 
a far other thing from you; butnow you ſeem to confound the differen. 8 
of all Kings and T'yrants. B. Indeed both Kings and 'Tyrants amonglt 
the Ancients ſeem to have been altogether one and the fame, 'but I ſup- 
poſe in divers Ages': For I think the name of Tyrants was more Ancient ; 
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thereafter when they became weary of the name, in-their place ſucceeded 
Kings by a more plauſible name, and more gentle Government ; and 
when they.alſo hegan ro degenerare, the mogeratipn of. Laws were ag- 
hibited, which might ſex limits to the boundleſs Luſts of their Govern: 
ment. Now Men according to the exigence of times, and. their uſugi 
way, ſeeking out New Remedies became weary of the Qld: way of Go- 
vernment, and fought out New, ways. Now our preſent. purpole is to 
handle both kinds of Goyernment, namely that whergin as well the 
Government of Kings.as, of Lavs is the moſt powerful, ; and the work 
kind of Tyranny, wherein all things are.. contrary to a Kingdom, and 
have ungertaken to, compare them one with angther. Ad It is ſo. And 
[ earneſtly expe&t you, would fall upon. that. BR. At firſt then we hai 
agreed, that a King was Created for. maitainihng humane Society, and 
we determined his Office and Duty, that. by. the preſcripr of Laws he 
ſhould allow every. Man, his own. : 24. 1.do. remember that, B. Firſt 
then, he rhax doth not; receive a, Government by the will of the People, 
bur by force Invageth.ir, or intercepteth. it by fraud, how ſhalt we. call 
bim ?. 24, I ſuppoſe, a "Fyrant. B.. There be alſo.many other differences, 
which 1 ſhall briefly run through, becauſe apy Man may, caſily. Colle& 
them. from Ariſtele.: For, the Government, of Kings is. according to Nx 
cure, but, that: of yams, is,not, A. Ring doth Rule his Subjects, and 
Reign. over them, by. their awn, Conſent. Tyrants- Reign, over them, 
nill they will they. A Kingdom. is, a. pringipality of a Free; Man 
among Free Men : - Tyranny is. a principality of a, Maſter over 
his Slaves, For defence of a Kings, ſatety, the Subje:ts Warch ard 
Ward, for a T'yrant Forraigers do Watch to oppreſs.the Subjects. .._'The 
one. beaxeth, Rule far the. Sybjects. well-fare, the other for himſelf. M. 
What: do. you, ſay of thoſe. who have: gotten. into their hand the Supream 
Authority by, Force and; without the Peoples, Conſent, and yer far many 
Years, did. fo, Rule, that. the People: were. not weary of their- Goverm 
ment. ?. Far what coylf. be wanting in: Hiers. the Syaryſan, Ring, or in 
Cojme, ds Medices. the Borentzne: Duke to. make them juſt, Kings, except the 
Peoples, luffrages.? B. Indeed. we cannot, exempr-them; our of. the.num- 
ber of Tyrants. For it was Nobly.ſpoken by a natable Hiſtorian, albei 
you may indeed Rule,yaur Countryand; Friends, by Viglence- and Force, 
and Corre& their Faults, yer it. is unſeaſonaple. Then again, ſach, do 
feem to. do juſt like Robbers, who cunningly- dividiag- their il} gotten 
Goods, do ſeek: the praiſe of Juſtice- by. injury, and of liberality. by: Rob- 
bery,, yet:do not obtain what, they hunt tor;; by. the adiouſneſs. of one 
ill deed they. looſe all, the, thanks, of, rheir- Okentative. bounty, and. fo 
much. the leſs aſſurance of their Cayil diſpoſition do they give their _ | 
Je S, 
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jets, and that. becauſe they do. not that for their Subje&s good, but 


for their own Government, namely, thac they the morefecurely may en- 
joy their own Lufts and Pleaſures, and eſtabliſh a foveraignty over the 
Poſteriry to come , having ſomewhat mirigared' the Peoples hatred, 
Which when they bave once done, they turn back again ro their old 
manners. For the fruit which is to follow may eafily be known by 
the fowre thereof, For he hath the tame ſtrength and power to re- 
voke all things at his pleaſure, and: to transfer unto himſelt the ſtrength 
of all Laws, even as it he would abrogate all Laws. Bur this kind 
of Tyrants had been. perhaps tolerable, if without the common de- 
ftru&:on of all it could have been taken away, even as we do ' en- 
dure ſome bodily Diſeaſes, rather. than throw our life into the hazard 
of a doubtrſome Cure. Bur they who bear rule,, not for. their Country's 
good, but for their- own {elf intereſts, have no regard to the publick 
utility, bur to their own. pleaſure and luſt,they place the ſtability of their 
Authority in- the Peoples weaknels, and think. that a Kingdom is not « 
procuration concredited ro them by God, but rather a. prey put into their 
hands. Such are not joyned to us by any civil Band, or Bond of huma- 
nity, but ſhould. be accounted the greateſt Enemies of God and of all 
Men. For all the actions of Kings ſhould aim ar the publick fafery of 
their Subjects, and not at their own wealch. By how much Kings are 
raiſed above other Men, ſo much ſhould they imitate the Celeſtial Bodies, 
which having no good offices of ours given to them ; yet do infuſe on 


human Afﬀairs a vital and bountiful vertue of heat and lighr. Yea the 


very Titles wherewith we have honoured. Kings (if yau remember) 
might put them in mind of their Munificence, M: Me thinks I re- 
member, namely that they ſhould uſe a Paternal indulgence towards their 
Subjets committed to them as towards Children ; the care of a Shepherd 
in procuring their profit; as Generals in maintaining their ſafety, as 
Governours in cxcellency of Vertues, and as Emperours commanding 
thoſe things which might be uſeful, B. Can. he then be called a Father 
who accounts his Subjects Slaves 2 or a Shepherd, who doth not feed his 
Flock, but devoureth them ? or a Pilot who doth always ſfudy to make 
ſhipwrack of the goods in his Ship, and who as (they ſay ) makes a 
Leek in, the very Ship wherem he fails ? M. By no means. B. What is he 
then, whodoth not Rule for the Peoples gvod,but {till doth all for himſelf, 
who doth not ſtrive with good Men in Vertue, but contendeth to exceed 
the moſt flagitious wretch in Vices? who leadeth his Subjects into manifeſt 
dnares 2 M. Indeed ſuch ſhall not by me be. accounted cither a. General, 
ar Emperour, or Governgour. B. If you then ſhall ſte any uſurping the 
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name of a King, and in no kind of Vertue excelling any of rhe Peopſe 
bur inferior ro many therein, not fatherly affe&tionate towards his 


Subje&ts, but rather oppreſſing them by arrogant domineering, and 
that thinketh the People is concredited to him for his own gain, and nat 
for their ſafeguard, Will you imagine that ſuch a Man is truely a King, 
albeit he goes vapouring with a great many in Guard about him, and 
openly be ſeen with gorgeous Apparel, and make a ſhew of Puniſh. 
ments ? can he conciliate the People, and catch their appaauſe by Re. 
wards, Games, Pompous ſhews, and even mad underminings, and what- 
ever i5 thought to be Magnihcent 2 will you, I fay, account ſuch 1 
Man a King ? M. Not indeed, 1f I would underſtand my ſelf aright, 
but void of all human ſociety. B.Within what limits do you circumſcribe 
hman ſociety > M.Within the very fare limits wherein by your preced- 
ing diſcourſe you ſeemed to include ir, namely within the Hedg of Lays, 
Which whoſoever trangreſfs, be they Robbers, "Thieves, or Adulterers, ] 
ſee them publickly puniſhed, and that to be accounted a juſt cauſe of 
their Puniſhment, becauſe they tranſgreſſed the limits of human ſociety, 
B. What fay you of thoſe, who would never once enter within theſe 
hedges ? M. I think they ſhould be accounted Enemies to God and 
Men, and reckoned amongſt Wolves, or ſome other kind of noiſome 
Beaſts, rather than amongſt Men : which whoſoever doth nouriſh, he 
nouriſheth them for his own deſtruction and others : and whoſoever 
killeth them, doth not only good to himſelf, but to all others. But if 
I had power to make a Law, 1 would command (which the R1mans were 
wont to do with Monſters) ſuch kind of Men to be carried away into ſe 
latary places, or to be drowned in the depths of the Sea, a far from the 
ſight of any Land,leſt by the Contagion of their Carcafſes they might in- 
fect other Men. And rewards to the killers of them to be diſcerned not 
only by the whole People, but by every particular Perſon ; as uſeth to 
be done to thoſe who have killed Wolves or Bears, or apprehended their 
Whelps. For if ſuch a Monſter ſhould be Born,and ſpeak with a Mans 
voice, and have the Face of a Man, and likeneſs of other Parts, 1 
would have no fellowſhip . with him; or if any Man deveſted of hu- 
manity ſliould degenerate [into ſuch cruelty, as he would not meet with 
other Men but for their deſtruction. I think he ſhould be called a Man 
no more than Satyrs, Apes, or Bears, albeit they ſhould reſemble Man 
in countenance, geſture and ſpeech. B. Now if I miſtake nor, you un- 
derſtand what a King, and what a T'yranat the wiſelt Antients meant in 
their Writings, Will it pleaſe you then that we propoſe ſome Idea of a 
Tyrant alſo, fuch as we gave in ſpeaking of a King ? M. Yes, _ [ 
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do carneſtly deſire, if it be not a trouble to you. B. You have not for. 
got, I ſuppoſe, what by the Poets is ſpoken of the Furies, and by our 
Divines of the Nature of evil ſpirits, namely, that theſe ſpirits are Ene- 
mies of Mankind, who whilſt they are in perpetual Torments, yet do 
rejoyce in the 'Torments of Men. "This is indeed the true Idea of 
Tyranny. But becauſe this Idea can only be diſcerned in the ' ima- 
gination, but not by any of the ſenſes, I ſhall ſer before you ancther 
Idea, which not only the Mind may diſcern, but the ſenſes alſo per- 
ceive, and as it were repreſented to the very Eye. Imagine you 
ſee a Ship tofled by Waves in the Sea, and all the Shoars round 
about not only without Haven or Harbour , but alſo full of moſt 
cruel. Enemies, and the Maſter of the Ship in conteſt with the 
Company, and yet to have no other hope of ſafety than in their 
fidelity, and the ſame nor certain, as knowing well that he puts his 
life into the Hands of a moſt barbarous kind of Men, and void of 
all humanity, whom by Money he may hold truſty, and who for greater 
gain may be conduced to fight againſt him. Such indeed is thar. life 
which T'yrants embrace as happy. They are afraid of Enemies abroad, 
and of their Subjects at home, and not only of their Subjects, but 
of their Domeſticks, Kinsfolks, Brethren, Wives, Children and near 
Relations. And therefore they have always War, either a Forcign 
War with their Neigbours , Civil War with their Subjects, or a Do- 
meſtick War within doors, or elſe they are till in fear thereof. 
Neither do they expect aid any where but by a Mercenary way, 
they dare not hire good Men, nor can they truſt bad Men 
what then in all their life can be to them pleafant ?. Dsorſius would 
not let his Daughters once become Women to trim him,, fearing 
to let the Razor come to his Throat. Temoleon was killed by his 
own Brother , Alexander Pharaus by his own Wite, and Sp. Caſſias 
by his own Father. He that ſtill hath ſuch Examples ſet betore 
his Eyes, what a Torture do you imagine he carrieth about in his. 
Breaſt > Seeing he thinks that he is the mark fer for all Man- 
kind to ſhoot at. Neither is he only, while awake, tormented with 
theſe tortures of Conſcience , but alſo is awakned out of his Sleep by 
terrifying ſights both . of living and dead, and agitated by the Fire- 
brands of helliſh Furies. For the ſeaſon which Nature doth grant for 


reſt to all Creatures, and alſo to Men for relaxation of their Cares, - 


to him is turned into horrours and puniſhment, M. Forſooth you 
have handled theſe things very acutely, but I know not if truly alſo, 


but yer, if I miſtake not, they make not ſo. much: for our pang 
or 
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For'thcy who have the power rochoofe whar Kings they pleaſe, in 
them is the power to bind by Laws ſuch as they have choſen, 
Bur you know that our Kings ace not choſen, but born Kings, 
To whom [I have always thought it to be no lels heteditary, that 
their will and pleaſure ſhould ſtand for Law, than the Kingdom i; 
{elf. Nor am I raſhly induced to be of this opinion, but convinced 
by ſeveral great Authors, with whom I am not aſhamed to be mil. 
taken, (it at all I be jn any miſtake or errour.) For not to make 
mention of others, Lawyers do affirm, that by the Royal Lay 
which is made for the Governtnent of Kings, all the Pcoples 
Power is ſo tranſmicted into them, that their will and pleaſure 
fhould be accounted for Laws. And indecd from this Law did 
thoſe threatningsof a certain Emperour ariſe, that he would quite 
take away from Lawyers all their ſciences, wherein they ſo much 
boaſt, by one Edit. B. You do very well, that whilſt you citc 
a moſt wicked Author of one of the greateſt deeds, thought good 
to ſuppreſs his name. For that was C. Calignla, who wilthed but 
one Neck for all the people of Rome. Now in that Emperour 
there was nothing of a man, far leſs of a King, belide his ſhape, 
you are not then ignorant how much Authority may be due to 
him. Burt asfor the Royal Law, whatit is, when, by whom, and 


in what words ic was made the very Lawyers make tio mention, 


For that power was never in any of the Romat Emperours, ſeeing 


from them appeals were made to the people. But that ordinance, 


whereby L. Flaccus having oppreſſed the Liberty of the People 


ef Rome, -cftablithed by the ſilence of other Laws ; the Tytanny 
of L. Sylta, no man did ever hold for a Law. For of that ordi- 


nance fuch was the ſtrength , that wharever L. Sylla had done, 
ſhould be ratified. Which Law never any free people was fo 
infatrate, as willingly ts permit to be impoſed on them. Or it any 
ſach were, he were indeed worthy to ſerve perpetually Tyrant, 
and be puniſhed for his folly. But if any fuch Law have been, ler 
8 think it was ancxample propoſed to us for caution, but not for 
1mitation. 


AM. Indeed yon admoniſh well. Bur that admionition belong-. 


cth to them in whofe power ir is to create ſuch Kings as moſt 


pleaſe them, bur to ns it doth nor at alt belong, who do not by 
{oftrages ele the beſt _ but accepr of thofe that by chance. 
a 


are given ns. Thar alfo of a certain Lawyer ſeems properly to qua- 


drate with vs, who have given to our Kings Arceftors that right 


- and authority oyer us and our poſterity, thar they and their poſte- 
rity 
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ity ſhonld perpetually hold cheit Empire and Authofity over us. 
| viſh then you had admoniſhzd them (1 cmmean our Arnceſtos) who 
once had it in their own powet emirely to admit ſuch Kings as 
they. pleaſed. But now that Connlel of yours too late ſerves only 
for this, not to amend the fanits that arc not in our power, bur 
dplore our Arceftors folly, and acknowledge the mitery of our 


* condition, For what can be left to thoſe that are made ſlaves, 
| but to be puniſhed for orher mens folly ? And that our puniſhment 
| may be made mote light, let us aſſwage them by parience: let us 
| got provoke their wrath, by tumultuating importunely, whoke 
| dominion over 12s we cannot caſt off, nor diminiſh their power, 
* nor flee from their force or weakneſs. Now that Royal Law, 
| to which you are ſo much an Adverlary, was not made ia fa- 
| your of T'vrants, as you would have it ſeem to be, becauſe it was 


ayptoved by Zaſtiaran a very juſt Prince. With whom ſo plain 


| fattery would not have had place. For with a fooliſh Prince that 


* of the Poet wowld prevail whom do th falſe honour help, or lying © 
| infamy terrify, bat a lewd man and a lyar ? B. Indeed 7uſtimangas Hi- 
| tory reports, was a great mighty Man albeit ſome do report hin 


to have been cruelly ingrate tro Befhſarins. Bur let him be ſuch 


| 2s you judge he was, yet you may remember, rhat it is recorded 
| by ſome almoſt of that ſame ape with him, that Tri40aue, a 
| chief Man amongſt the compilers of theſe Laws, was a very 
| wicked Man, and fo might cafily be induced to gratify alſo a 
| yery bad Prince. Bur even g50d Princes do not hate this kind of 
| fattery. For Ewen thoſe who will not kill any man, do yet defire to 


have 4t tn their power, and there is anthing which he dare not believe 


| of hinjelf, ſeeing his power equal to that of the Gods 18 commended. 
| Bur let us return to our own Princes: to whom you ſay the King- 


| dom doth core by inheritance and not by ſuffrages. Now of 
our ow only I ſpeak, for if I ſhall digreſs ro ſpeak of Foreign 
| Princes, T fear leſt onr diſcourſe become more prolixe than we 1n- 
| tended. M. I think yon ſhould do ſo. For Foreign Afﬀairs do 
| not Much belong to our diſpute in hand. B. That I may. chere- 
| lore begin ar-che firſt Principles. This is ſufficiently apreed upon, - 
that our Princes were choſen for rheir Vertue, who ſhould 

| vera orhers, AM. So do the Writers of our Afﬀairs record. B, 
Not isthis lefs known, that many who have Reigned cruelly and 
wikedly have been called co account by their Subjefts : ſome ad- 
| judged to perpetual Imprifontnent, others puniſhe partly by.cxile, 
and partly by dearh, agaitit whoſe killers no Inquiſition was ever 


made, 
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made, even when their Sons or Kinſinen were aſſumed into thej 
ſtead. Bur who ever had killed gocd Kings, were more fever 
puniſked, ſo as no where elle vas murther more ſeverely te. 


venged. And becauſc it would be tedious to rehearſe cvery one Þ 
{ſhall produce ſome few of thele Jaſt Kings, whole memory My 
molt recert. The nobility did {o grievouſly puniſh the Murthe; Þ 
of James the Fitſt, Chaving left as heir his Son of fix yearg 
apc) that by a new and exquilit kind of puniſhment they put n Þ 
deatli ſeveral Perlons of very Eminent Families, and Peers of the þ 
Land, both for wealth and vaſſalage eminent : On the contrary, Þ 
who did condole the death of Fames the Third, a Man flacitiog Þ 


and cruel ? tar leſs revenze it 2 Bur in the deach of F.mes the Þ 
Fourth his Son, the {uſpition of the Crime was puniſked with 
death neirher were our Anceſtors piouſly inc'ined towards good þ 
Kings, but allo gentle and mercitul coward wicked Kings. For 
when one of King Culez's Enemies had killed him in his journs, 


whilſt he is coming to give an accourt of his Adminiſtration, he 


was ſeverely puniſhed by a {cnterce of the Eſtates of Parliament þ 
And likewiſe was puniſhed as an Enemy,he who had killed Evan | 
in Priſon, who had been adjudged ro perpetual bonds. And the Þ 
violent death or parricide of him they puniſhed, whole wicked 
and vicious life all men had bated. 24. 1 do nor fo much inquirea 
pre{ent what ſome time hath been done,as by what right Kings Reign þ 
amonglt us. B. That we may therefore return thereunto, asinÞþ 
our firſt Kings until Keazeth the Third, who firſt ſerled the Kins Þ 
dom in his own Family, ic is very clear what was the people 
power in creating their Kings, and taking order with them, evnf 
{o it is neceſſary we know, that he either did that againſt the peo þ 
ples.will,, or by perſwaſton obtained it. A. Thar cannot bed F 
nied.”* B. Moreover, It by force he compelled the people to obey 
hin, then how ſoon the people began ro have confidence in their Þ 


onn ftrength, they might have caſt off thar violeat yoke of Go-f 
yernment impoſed upon them: Sceing all Laws reccived by King 
ang People do pronounce, and nature it ſelf doth call for ir, tha 
whatever is done by. torce and violence, may be undone by the like 


violence. M. What if the people being by fraud circumvented, or by 
tear forced did ſurrender themſelves into that Slavery : what for &- 
cuſe can be pretended,but that they perperually continue in that calc, 
into which it was once agreed they were to bein? B.If you debate miti 
me from thar agreement,what excuſcthere is for undoing the {ame.| 
fhall'6n the other hand lay down-ſome reaſons why paCtions and # 


greement 
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vere Þ greements may be diſſolved. And firſt of all, ſuch as are made 
ly te. through force or fear, in all Common-wealths, concerning theſe 
Y one, Þ theres a ſure Law, drawn from Natures ſpring. Laws allow re- 
ys Þ girurion to be fully made to ſuch as are by fraud circumvented, 
ther Þ and think that it ſhould be kept for Pupils, and ſuch other Per- 
arsd  fons, who by juſt Law they would have to be defended. What 
ut toÞ Aflembly therefore of Men can require more juſtly to have re- 
tf the Þ fitucion, then a whole people? to whom the wrong is done, which 
rary, Þ indeed is not done againſt one part of the Common-wealth, 
iow Þ by flowerh far abroad into all the Members of thar politick Body. 
stheÞ J{ I know this Law to be.made uſe of in the caſes of private 
with Þ Perſons, nor is it unjuſt. Bur there is no neceſſity we ſhould debate 
goo! Þ herein, ſeeing it is far more credible (which is recorded by Hi- 
For Þ florians) that that right was by the peoples will granted to Kings. 
me,Þ 3. It is alſo credible that ſo great a matter was not obtained with- 
3, beÞ out ſome great cauſe. AM. I do eafily aſſent thereto. B. What 
nent. | do you think was rhe chief cauſe thereof? M. What other, cx- 
ve | cept that which is recorded > weariſomneſs of ambition, Tumults, 
1 the ® Morthers, inteſtine Wars, often with the utter deſtruction of the 
Cked | one party, and always with very great damage of both. For 
rea ſuch as did obtain the Government, endeavoured to cur off their 
182 | Brethren, and almoſt all their near Kinſmen, that they might 
a5InÞ Jeave the Government the more peacable to their Children, even 
nt aswe hear is done amongſt the Turks, and as we ſee 'amongſt the 
opls | chiet of the Clanns in our 1Narnds, and in 7relavd. B. To which 
eving ofthe two do you think was that contention moſt pernicious, to the 
PF People or to the Princes? M. Certainly to the Kings, ſeeing the 
 0-Þ oreateſt part of the pcople ſecuring themſelves doth uſually ſtand 
be! | Spectators of Princes conteſts,” and yield always as a prey to. the 
net Þ ViRors. B. It ſeems then that Princes rather for themſelves,than 
Go-F for the good of the people deſired to eſtabliſh the Kingdom in 
86 their own Family. M. That is very probable. B. Now that 
tha Þ they might obtain that which did ſo much concern the perpetual 
KF gipnity, wealth and fafery of their Family, it is probable, that they 
by did diſpenſe or remit to one” another , ſomewhat , of. their 
cXF right: and thar they might the more eaſily obrain the; peoples 
ale, good will, liking and conſent, they on their part gave them ſome 
"Wy aſe. M. I believe that. B. You will certainly confeſs it incredi- 
£1} ble, that for ſo great a benefir beſtowed on” their Kings, they 
1-F qhonld endure to be in a-worſe. caſe than formerly they were in. 
my Af. Iris altogether incredible. # og "Neither wonld Kings — 
2 UE 


. ment of Government, {ceing it is boch hoaourab:c tor Kings, an Þþ 
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fixed ir with fo great Ambition, if they bad known, it wauld pigy Þ 6 
hott to their Children, and unprofitable ta the people. M. NB of 
arali. B. Imagine then rhar ſong one _in Parliament of the (i Þ 
_”__ did freely 'ask the King, what if to any King ſhould (x. Þ 
eced a Son that 1s a fool, or mad? Will you fct ſuch over ysyſÞ 4 
Ryke us, who carmor rule or governs themſelves ? Af. [ thut g 
there wasn9 need to make uſe of that exception, {ecing by te 5 
t 
b 
\k 
P 
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Laws It 1s provided againſt {uch a caſe. B Well ſaid indeed 
Ler vs then {ce, it Kings had obtained from the people a te Þ 
power ovcr the Laws, whether that had been unprofirable, eſge Þ 
cially to thoſe who defired ro forcke the gaod of their own þ; 
mily in ume coming. M. Why ſhall we think that that Powe þ 
woutd be unprofrabdic> B, Becauſe nothing doth {o- much ca ; 
tribute for the continuance of a Government, as. that temper, | + 


moderate, and ſafe for the. people. The mind, of Mau hat | 
fomewhar ſublime apd generous imbred thercin by nature, that þ 
itwill obey none, unleſs he govern, profitably : Nor is there am 
ehing more prevalent for majataining humane. ſocic:y, than the Þ 
mutual exchange of benefits, and. therefore Theopopapus ſeems ty | 
have wiſely anſwered his Wite upbraiding him that by adding thi 

Epbery he had diminiſhed the Power of his, Authority, and hai | 
tett the Kingdom to his Sons, leſs. than, be had gotten it. Its þ 
faith, he, fo much the more firm and furc. M., What you i | 
tte of contiguance, FT perecive is moſt true, Far I thiak the King | 
doms cf the Scots and Days are the moſt Ancient, of all tharax | 
im Europe, nor do they ſeem by, any: ether means to. have attained | 
chat: ano, than by the maderation. of the Supream Ay | 
thority, whillt'in the mean time the Kingdoms of: the Frenchs, | 
Ergliſhes, and Spamiards have paſt ſo.gften: out of one Family-inp þ 
another. Byr T do not know if our Kings. have becn. ſo wiſe a | 
Theapompus. B. is they have. not been fo; prudent,, do; you ing 
ginc char the” people were, ſo faoliſh,, as to negle& an occalion Þo | 
opportune put into, their band 2 or, thay they were ſo. ſlguck with | 
fear, og ſeduced” by- flarterjes,, as, to give themſelves. over inn | 
ſhyery willingly Me Perhans ir, was, not. But i& the peapk | 
(which indeed. might be). were ſo. blind, that they. did; non ſee what | 
might concern their own. gaqd; ov being. careleſs wauld: not (& | 
what might, be for their. benefit, ſo: as. to, comtemn ir, ſhould: they | 
not then be juſtly. puniſted for:their folly 2, B. Itis-nor. probable | 
chat any ſkch. thug was dong, ſeeing. we! may; ſeg'the FrkraCRÞ | 
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Air be obſerved even to 017 days. For bz{iJes that wicked Kings, as 


——_— ——— 


Na Þ often as they interded Tyranny over their Subjects, were always 
| reflrained, fome Veſtizes of the Ancient Cuſtoms do yet continue 
Þ in fome Ancient Familizs. For the Old Scors even to onr very 
| days do chooſe their Hzads of Clans, and having choſen them, do 


iverhem a Council of Elders, to wich Council waotoeyer gives 


F not Obedience, ts deprived of all Hozour and Dignity. Whar 
| therefore is with very great care obſerved in the parts, woa'd they 
* b:nzgligznt of for the ſecurity and fafzty of all And would chey 
| vilingly reda& themſelves into BonJage ro him, who was ro 


offefs a lawiu! Kingdom inſtead of ſom? benzht? and would they 


| freely give overtheir Liberty acq iced by vertuz, deiended by arms. 


not interrupted for ſo miny Ag2s, to o0n2 not expe-ling it, without 


| force, withour War: For ra? calamity of 7952 Ball dotly cw 
| that chat power was nzver granted co or Kings , beſides the pu- 
 niſhmentsfo often caken for rieir Male-adminiftration. Who about 
| tro hundred and (irty yuars ago was by the Nobitlicy rejefted , be- 
| cane hehad ſubjzSted himſelt and his KingJom to the authority 
| of Edward King of Fnzland, and Robert the firſt was ſubſti- 
' eite in his ſtead. The fame doth alſo ſhew that perpetual Cu- 
| fom continued frum the begitnung of our Government. 


M What cuſtom do you ſpeak of > B. When our Kings are 
nblickty inaugurated they ſolenmly promil'e to alt the people, thar 
8 wilt obſerve the Laws, Rires and old Statues of their predc- 
Is and uſe the ſam? poxer waich they have receive+ from 
them , that whole ordzr of c2remonies doth fhew, and the firft 


| entry of, our Kings into every City , from all whiet- it may be 
| aft 


underſtood, whar: kin of power they did receive from 


| qur predeceffors, to wit, none other than that they [wear ro 


maintain rhe Laws being choſen by ſaffrages. This condition of 
reigning did God propote to: David, and his poſterity, ani pro- 
miſceh they ſhould! reign fo long, as they' ſhould obey the Laws 
tie had. givea them, thoſe things indeed they do, as is pro- 
bable thar onr Kings received. from our Anceſtors a power not 
immenſe, bur wichin certain limics bounded and limited. And 
fuccher rhere was the confirmation of a long time, and the uſur- 
pation of a perperual right by the people, never reprehen4ed by 
a. publicx decree. Mf. Bur I fear it: cannot be eaſily obtained of 
Kings as. being pzrfwaded* by rhar' probabiliry to condeſcend to 
thete: Laws hoxeyer ſworn unto; or uſurped by the people. - B. 
Lalfo believe; ir is no leſs hard to perſwade the prople to = 

rom 
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from the right received from their Anceſtors, approved by the 
uſc of ſo many ages, and praftiled by one continual tenour, 


I do. not think ic needful to proceed by conjettures what the Þ 


people is to do, fince I ſee what they have done alrcady. Bu 
if by the obſtinate pertinacy of both the buſineſsthey come to Army 
he that prevaileth will give what Law and right he pleaſeth 
to the vanquiſhed : but this will no longer continue than he who 
is vanquiſhed, having again gathered together his forces, ſhall 
rake up Arms again, In all which contentions men uſually fl 
fight with very great damage of the people, bur with the utter 


overthrow of Kings. For trom this Spring do flow all the de. Þ 
ſtruCtions of all Kingdoms. MM. It muſt needs be ſo. B. I have 


perhaps gone back further than was needful, to the end you 


might clearly underſtand what kind of Government there was | 
amongſt us of old. For it I had reaſoned with you according | 


to the rigour of the Law, I might have gained my point in a 


far more compendious way. M. Albeit you have almoſt {atis 


fed me already, -yer I ſhall willingly hear what that is. B. | 
would then have you firſt of all to anſwer me this queſtion. Do 
you not approve the definition of Law ſer down by Lawyers, who 
{ay that Law is, that which the people knew when demanded by 


him- to whom the Prerogative of demanding belongeth. M 
Indced I do approve it. - B.. We have agrced, that the faults of Þ 
Laws being found our, they may be amended or abrogated by the | 
Law-givers. 4. We did ſo. B. I ſuppoſe you perceive now, | 
that ſuch as are bern Kings are by the Laws and ſuffrages of | 


the people creared, no leſs than thoſe whom we faid were eleCted 


in the beginning, and that in receiving of Laws there will not be | 


Remedies wanting in the people, who arc the Lawgivers, not 
only againſt force and frand, bur alſo againſt negligence. M.1 


perceive that clearly. B. Only here is the difference, that the | 
Law concerning our Kings was made ſeveral ages before, and | 
when any doth enter into the Kingdom, there uſeth ro be no new | 
Law made, but the old Law is approved, and ratified. But a- | 
monegſt thoſe who have their meeting of Eſtates at the EleCtion | 
of every King, the Law uſeth to be made, the King created and | 
approved, and ſo to enter into his Government. A. It is fo, } 
B. Now if you pleaſe, let us briefly recapitulate what we are at | 
accord in from the very beginning. So that it ought be raſhly | 
approved, it may be retracted. A. I am content. B. Firſt of 


all then , it ſcems that a King 1s created for the Peoples lake 
al 
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and that nothing more excellent is given 1s of God than a good 
King, and more Peſtitentious than a wicked King. M. Very 
right. B. We have allo ſaid that a wicked King is called a 
Tyrant. M1. We have ſaid ſo. B. And becauſe there is nor 
ſuch plenty of goed men, ſo as to chooſe thoſe who mav prove 
good Kings, nor ſo great a happineſs of Birth, as tar good 
Luck may offer us thole that are good : it we have not fuch 
as we would wiſh, yet we have ſuch as eicher conſent hath ap- 
proved, or chance hath offered. Now the hazard that occurerh 
ether in chooſing new Kings, or in approving ſuch as are piven 
us by Birth, was the cauſe that we defired Laws, which might 
modity the Government of Kings. Now theſe Laws ſhould be 
nothing elſe but the expreſs Image (as far as may be) of a good 
Prince. M. We are ar accord 1a that alſo. B. It now remai- 
neth, as I ſuppoſe, for us to ſpeak of the Puniſhment of T'vrancs. 
M. Thar only {cems to remain unſpoken of. B. If then a King 
break all the Bonds of Laws, and plainly behave himſelf as a 
publick Enemy, what think you ſhould be done in this caſe ? 
M. Indeed I am ar a itand here. For albeit the reaſons you have 
given ſeem to convince me, that we ought to have no ſociety 
with that King, ver to great is the ſtrength of a conſtant caſtom 
that in my optnion it harh the ſtrengch of a Law. Which 
cultom coth ſo cloſely cleave to men in their minds, that it at 
any time it hath brought in an errour, better it is to tolerate tt, 
than to marr the Conſtitution of the whole Body, whilſt we eu- 
deavour to Cure a Diſeaſe that is but ſmall by cuſtom. For 
iuch is the Nature of ſome diſcaſes, that better it is to endure rhe 
Pain they bring, than to call tor doubrſom remedies, in the apply- 
ing whereof, aibcit :b2 Cute may be wrought, yet they bring luci1 
ſharp Pains in their Cure, as that the Cure of the Diſeaſe is more 
pernicious than the Diſeaſe it ſelf, Next, that which troubles me 
more 1s, I fee that Government which you call Tyranny, con- 
firmed by the Word of Ged, ard what you abhorr as the utter 
overthrow of Laws, God doth call rhe Law of the Kingdom ; the 
Authority of that patlage of Scripture doth move me more than 
allthe Arguments of Philoſophers. It you do not explain this to 
me, the comments of Men will not be of ſo great account witl1 
me, but that I may inſtantly fall away to the Adverſarics ſide. 
B. You are, as I perccive, in the common errour, and that yery 
grievous, who .do- endeayour to confirm Tyranny by Tyranvy. 
For how great the I'yranny of cuſtom is in the minds of men, 
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wherein it hath taken deepeſt root, and too often we have found 
it in this our age. Herodotrs an Ancient writer doth piye w 
warning by an old example, bur I necd not old examples. Be 
well adviſed. Conſider with your felt how many things there 
be of great moment, wherein you following the diQtatcs of reg. 
fon have fallen from a cuſtom inveterat ſo many ages paſt, forha 
now you might have learncd by Domeſtick experiments, that there 
is no cuſtom more tull ot dangers than that which in a publick way 
they command us to follow. I bid you look well ro it round x. 
bout, how many ruins, and how great {laughters will you {ec 
thercin? but if ir be more clear (as we ſay) then the very light, Þ 
I nced not tarry longer in proving ot Illuſtrating a thing fo perſp;. þ 
cuous. Now as for that paſſage of Scripture, which from thc 
Hiſtory of the Kings you rather {tgnify than explain, beware, ] 
pray you, you think that the things which God doth abhor in 
the lite of T'yrants, are by him allowed to Kings. Now left this 
be, I bid you firſt conſider what that people ſought ef the Lord: 
then what caufes of a new pcrition they had, laſtly, what the 
Lord did anſwer them. Firſt, they ask a King, but what a King 
a Lawtul King? fach a one they had. For Saymel was given 
them by the Lord, whole Prerogative it was to fer a King over 
them. He had for many years judged them Lawtully accordin 
co preſcript of God's Law : but whilft in his old Age his Sons di 
judge, they did many things wickedly, and judged contrary to the 
Laws. TI fee no teafon why they ſhould ask the change, or rarker 
Amendment of the Government, or expect the ſame trom the 
Lord, who not long before had quite rooted our the whole Fa- 
mily of Hel, almoſt for the like cauſe. What do they ask ? A 
King, ſuch as their Neighbouring Nations had, who at home 
might be a judge to them, and abroad a leader of their Armies. 
Now in eff:& ſuch were Tyrants, for as the People of Aſia are 
ofa more ſervile diſpoſition than rhole of Evzope, fo did they the 
more caſjly obcy the commands of Tyrants. There is no men 
tion made for onthr 1 know, by an Hiſtorian of any Lawful King 
in Aſia. Moveover, it doth eaſily appear that a "Tyrant, and not 
a King is there deſcribed, in regard the Lord in Demeronomy 
had preſcribed ro them-a form not on]v ditterent from this in that 
place cited by vou, but alfo plainly contrary thereto, accotding 
ro which form Samwel and rhe ocher judges had judged fo many 
years, which whilſt they did reject, the Lord complains, chat he 
was by them rejefted. 74. Brit the Lord doth not call him Ty- 
rant 
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ew | rail, So Oy B.. He calls him indeed King: for it is pe- 


Bk | ciiar r# the Lord, to uſe the common Speech'of the People, as 


Tere often as'he ſpeakerh co' a people. And therefore he maketh uſe 
Tea. ef thit word with'the Vulgar People *:bur leſt an Ambiguous uſe 


r 1c Vulgar People : t an Am | 
ha | thereof” might: deceive, fie oth” Floquendly expound what the 
| wiſe bf chat 'word was amongſt Neighbouring Nations. AM. As 


nay that may be true, yer that of the Apoſtle Pal doth urge ris more | 
| a. narrowly, who commands us to pray for the ſafety of Princes ; he f 
fas ſo far from permitting us 'to-revile, Goyernment, much leſs co. | 
he ethrone fnch as are inveſted therewith, or to kill them being 
ſp, | frown down. Bur what Princes "doth he recommend co our 
the Prayers? the' moſt cruel thar eyer wete, Tiberius, Caligula, Clasr | 
1 aw, Nero. For ' Pals Epiſtles were almoſt contemporary with ; 
in | them. B. That you make ſo much account of the Authority 4 
his | in Paal, fo as one Sentence of his hath more, weight with you than l 
d: the writings of all Philoſophers and Lawyers, I think you, go: well : { 
the | bÞurſee that you conſider well his judgment, 'or meaning 4 for you j 
0 miſt not examin the words. only, but in what time, to-wifom, 
* and why he wrote. Firſt then let us ſee what Pal did write. For 
ves | be wriceth to Titus, Chap. 3. Put them in mind to be SubjeCt ro | 
n Principalitics and powers, and to' be ready to every good work. | 
1 | | ſuppoſe, you ce what 'cnd of obedience arid fubjeAion he: ap- | 
poigrs. He likewiſe roTimothy Chap.” z., Doth' write, that we } 
ſhopld pray. for all men, even for Kipgs, and other Magiſtrates, | 
that' ſaith he,” we may live a'peaceable"life th all Godlineſs and | 


he 

bn 

- honeſty. And here you ſee what end” of praying he appoints : 
A namely not for the Kings fafery, bur the Churches' Tranquillicy, 
_ from which it will.be no difficult thing to conceive alſo the torm of 
s. | Prayer: . Now in his Epiſtle rothe Rowazs,' he doth define'a King 

re | near to a Logick ſubriley,' for ſaith, he,' he is a Miniſter tp whong | 
ws | the ſword Is given by God, for puniſhicg the' wicked, and tor 

a cheriſhing 'and relieving the good. * For faith Chriſoſtowie, theſe 
W things are not. by Pau! written of a Tyrant, but of .a true and 
X Lawtul Magiſtrare, who 1s the Vice-gereat of the truce God on 
y Earth, whc my whoſoever rrcfiſterh 
at d: 
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oe <th, dork certainly refiſt. the, rdi- 
nance of God:'* Now albeit, we'ought to Slayfor wicked Prix Ces 
we-ſhonld not thence conclude; Thir their vices ſhoultf "$2 be | 
puniſhed : mor wilt *- more follow that” we fhould nat piinith, the 
rapines of Robbers, for whom we are alſo Crhinandey G6 Pray : 
And if we ſhould obey a good Prince, . it will” not theretgre follow 
that we thotld'not tefift a _ Y Prince; "But if you confiderthe 
NEE AY = reaſon 
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Feaſon which did moye Pas] to write theſe things, look that the 


place or Argument make not much againſt you... For he wrote 
this to chaſtife the raſhneſs of ſome, who.did deny the Authority 
of. Magiſtrates, ©. be neceſſary for. Chriſtians. For. ſince the 
power of Magiſtrars is ordained againſt. wicked men,. chat, we may 
all live rightouſly ; and an example of Divine. Juſtice might 
remain amongſt men, they affirmed that there was no uſe there. 
of amongft men, who abhor ſo much the contagion of vices, ay 
that they are a Law to themſelves. Paul doth not therefore ſpeak 
of thoſe who. bear Rule as Magiſtrats, but of Magiſtracy. it - ſelf 
that is, of che funRion . and office of thoſe who tule: nor yet .of 
one. or other, kind 'of Magiſtracy, but. of every form of a Law- 
ful Magiſtracy. Nor doth he debate with rhoſe . who think that 
wicked Magpiſtrates ſhould be reſtrained, but wich choſe men who 
deny all Authoricy of Magiſtrates, who abſurdly interpreting 
Chriſtian liberty, did affirm ic to be an indignicy for thoſe that 
were made free by 'the Son, of God, and .ruled by the Spirit of 
God, to be under the power of any man. That Pau! might re 
fure their errour, he thewer that Magiſtracy is a thing not only 
good,” but alfo ſacred, pamely an ordinance of God, and for that 
end inſtituted, thatthe aſſemblies and incorporations of men might 
be fo'continued, that they might acknowledge Gods, benefits to- 
wards them, and. might forbear to wrang one another. God com- 
manded them to be keepers of his Laws who,were conſtitnred. in 
dignity. "Now if we confels Laws to be. good. (as .indeed they 
are) and the gi thereof warthy of Honour, we will be forced 
ro confeſs thar the office of the uy nan is a good and profitable 
thing. But Magiftracy is terrible, but to whom 2 to. the, good, 
or bad 2 ta the'good_ it js, nota. rerrour: :,.it being to them. a de- 
force from injury.: bur to wicked: men it is a terrour : it is not fo 
to'you, who are tuled bythe Spirit of Gad. : But you will ſay.to 
re, . what need. have I then tobe Subjet to Magiftracy, if I be 
the Lords Preeman? yea, that you may approve your ſelf to be 
the Lords Preemian, obey his Laws : for the Spirit of the Lord, by 
whom you boaſt to be led and governgd.., is. bath the Law-giver, 
and apptoyer of Magiſtrates, .and alſo zhe Author of obadicnce to 
Magiſtrates. ' We therglpre jo this will cafily agree-together, that 
chere 1s need of Magiftracy even in. the, beſt Common-wealths, 
and that we ftioultd every way honour the ſame. But if any man 
think otherwiſe, we account him mad, infamous and: wry 
all Punifhtent . Far he doth plainly contravene the! will of KT 
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revealed to us in the Scriptures. But as for Caligals, Nero, Damntte- 
an, and ſuch like Tyrants, why they ſhould not- be. puniſhed - as 
breakers of divine and humane Law, you have nothing here 
from Paul, who treats of the power of Magifiratcs, bur not of-che 
wicked Miniſters. of thax power, nor will they | be at- all Magi- 
ſtrates, .it you examine that kind of Tyranrs. accoidingto: Pals 
rule. Bur if any will debate that wicked Princes are: alſo ordai- 
ned by God, look that this his diſcourſe be not captious. For 
ſas they ſay in Proverb) God may puta hard wedge to cleave a 
hard knot, ſo doth he ſer up a wicked man far puniſhing of 
wicked men; but no man in his right wits date affirm, that God: is 
therefore rhe Author of evil, or wickedneſs, even as. no: man is 
Ignorant that, he is the Author of puniſhing. wicked men. A 
good Magiſtrates alſo for the moſt part chooſeth a wicked man 
to be an ang for puniſhing guilty Perſons. And albeit in- 
deed that a Magiſtrate doth afſume ſuch an hangman for that 
Office, yet no impunity is granted him of all bis miſdeeds. Nar 
will the Magiſtrate baye him to be {o above rhe Laws, as that 
he cannot be queſtioned thereby. I will not lay longer upon -this 
ſimilitude, le{t Court flatterers cry out that I ſpcak baſcly of the 
ſupream Magiſtrate. Bur however they. exclaim, certainty this 
they cannot deny, that the hanginans funCftion is a part' of rhe 
publick Office, : and perhaps of the Royal Office, or at leaft by 
the Teſtimony. of very Kings; who complain that their Majeſty 
and Perſon 18 wronged, as oft as any of their publick- Miniſters is 
wronged, or violence done to them: - Now the puniſhment of 
wicked Malefators, and whatever: elſe of that kind, doth belong 
to the Kings office. What. ſay you. of: Majors or Provoſts- in 
Towns? . what of Generals of Armies? what of :Baillies'> What 
of Sherifs > doth nor Paul command us to be fubje@ to them 2? 
doth he hold them for private perſons? Now an account uferh 
to'be taken for male-adminiſiration of all, not only of Inferioor 
Magitrares, but alſo of ſach as are equal to Kings. I would there- 
forc have them, who from Pauls words do dream thas. ſo 'gteat a 
power is given to Kings, to ſhew me. from him, that Kings only 
are here to be underfiood' by the name of power, and therefore 
they only are to be exempred fyom the Puniſhment of Laws: or if, 
when we ſay powers, other - Magiſtrates be alſo underitood by the 
ſame Author, who are ordained by God for the ' ſame uſe:''1 
would have them alſoto fliew me, where all Magiſtrates are looſed 
lrom the Laws, and —_— the fear -of Punifh- 
h T Rc : 
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. ment : or.if this\immiinity be-granted'ro Kings otily; but deryet: 
0 others who are.ſctin Authority. - 1. Bur Pasl will baveallto. 
be ſubjefto the higher powers. B. He contmangerh ſo indeed, 
bur! by.this.name of Power he muſt needs coniptchend © other 


Pos ; unleſs perhaps we imagin' that Pax! doth think ng 
wer: at all to- be 'in 'thoſe 'Common-wealkbs;' which have” not 
Kivgly:Government, but plainly an Anarchy therein. 'M. -1'd6 
not believe thar, noris it probable: and the rather ]} am ot thi; 
opinion, becauſe the current of all the moſt learned Interpre 


ters on. the place make for you :| who: think that Pays diſpute 


there was againſt thoſe that affirmed that no Laws and Magi- 

Atratesdid:at all bcongro them. - B, What ſay you to that which 

Llately-ſpoke.. ' Do vou think, that thoſe Tyrants before men: 

tioned: of all men the moſt"crue}, are meant by the Apoſile 2 

. MA. Yes, but what produce you againſt me to hinder me from 
the belief. thereof? eſpecially ſeing Jeremy ddth carneſtly advile the 

7ems,and: that by command of. God;rb obey the'King'of 4fria,and 

by. no meank to'rejet his autority 7 and-thence. they ' infer by the 

like reaſon, that. obedience ſhould be given to+-other Tyrants allo 

How crutl foever.”B: That F mayanſwerfirſt to what you laſt ſpoke 
:You-rhyft rake notice,.tharthe'Prophet doth not-command the 7h 
40; obcyall Iyrants;: burthe King ' of 4/714 alone : Now it you 
would conclude the Form of! aLawOfrom 'thathioh: 1s' commaty 
ded-to.be dene toone:fimglePetſon, : firſt you are not ignorant (for 

Logick hath-raugbt you that )' what a 'great abſirdity you will 
make; riext:you wilt: b&in danger to bs'-affaulted- by' rhe oppoſers 
of; Tyranhy, with the: Iikewveapons'; for you mult ether ſhew what 
Hngulor-AMingthere-s/in rhat-matter,or propoſe it'to be imitated by 
-ajÞEpcry:wlicceont :you carmor do'thk,” You miilt acknowledge, 
that; whatever' is eijoyned concerning ary» one Perfon. by any ipe- 
-Gal;:command of God, it'doth-alike belong ro alE Tf you hall 
.ance-adnmint this (which: you muſt:needs do!) it will be inſtantly obs 
. jectpdythat; Aba was killed:by Gods corfimarid >dtid a reward was 
Alſapromifedand performedrto/himy that ſhould! Kill him.  Whene- 
XerthertJorc:youbetakemgbur ſelf ro that refuge: you' miſt obey all 
\Tyrants +.becaufe Godby his Prophet did command his People to 
obey cne. Tyrant. k will be inſtantly replyed', that- all Tyrants 

ought 4l{o to. be killed, becanſe 4hab atthe command of God was 
;killed by the Captain of:;:hishoft; '-T-hercforeT adviſe you to; provide 
i mare firm; drfence from Scripture for: Tyrants, 'or thentaying the 
JAme4 fide at preſent you.may'haye'your !tecourſec t6'-rhe Phil 6f6- 
en CF Pners, 
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it Pope Pal the 1/;'is freſhin our mind; for his own Roe did wits 
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ers School. MT ſhall indeed think upon ic.But in the mean time 
Lf us return-from whence we havedigrefſed. What do you bring 

om Scripture, why Tyrants may be lawtully killed. B. Firſt of all. 
Pproffer this, that ſeing it1s expreſly commanded to cutoff wicked- 
neſs and wicked Men, without any exception of rank or degree,and 
etin-no. place of ſacred Scripture are Tyranrs- more ſpared rhan 
private Perfons. © Next, that the definition of Powers delivercd by 
Pauldoth not wholly belongto T'yrants, becauſe they accommodate 
notthe ſtrength of their Authority,for the benefitot the People,but 
x fulfilling their own Luſts. Further we ſhould diligently confider 
how much Power Paul dorh graat to Biſhops, whoſe ' FunStion he 
doth highly and truly praiſe, as being ſome way like unto Kings, 
ts fat as the nature of both their Functions can admit. ' For Biſhops 
arePhyſitians of Internal Diſcaſes, as Kings are Phylitians of ex 
rrnal Diſtempers,and yer he: wonld neither of them to befree from 
ornot liable to the Juriſdiction of the other. And even as Biſhops 
are ſubjeCt to Kings in the Exerciſe of their Civil Government, fo 
ought Kings obey the Spiritual admonirions of Biſhops. Nowalbeir 
the amplitude and dignity of Biſhops be ſo great, yet no Law divine 
norhumane doth exempt them from the puniſtiment ' of crimes. 
Ando paſs by others. The very Pope who isaccounted the Biſhop 
of Biſhops, who ſoexalts himfelf above all Kings, that he ſhould be 
accounted a certain God amongſt them,yer is he notexempted from 
tiePuniſhment of Laws, no notby his own Canoniſts,a kind of men 
very devoted to him. For ſeing they would think 'it abſurd that 
Gd (for they d > not heſitate to call hinrthus) ſhould be obnoxious 
op Mens cenfure, and think it unjuſt rthar the'greateſt crimes'and 
moſtfilthy abominations ſhonld 'paſs' unpuniſhed -in any, and yet 
they have found'outa way whereby crimes may be punithed, and 
the Pupe accounted ſacred and inviolable. For the Priviledge of the 
Pope is one thing, and of that Man who is Pope is another,ſay they 
and whnlft they exempt the Pope ( whom they deny can err) from - 
he cognitien of the Laws,yet do they confeſs him to be a Man ob- 
oxi60s to vices and puniſhment of vices ; nor have'the more ſub- 
ily chan-ſeyercly declated their: Judgment herein. Ic would beredi- 
0nsto rehearſe, what Popes (to ſpeak after their uſual way) what 
Men perfonating Popes, who not only alive were forced to renounce 
their Popedom, but heing dead were pulled out of their Graves;and: 
Mrown into T:#ur. Bur to omit old Hiſtories. The recent memory - 
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«ſs a publick hatred againſt him by a. new kind of Decree, 
they vented their Fury (he being by death taken away)againſhy 
_ neareſt Kinsfolk, his Statues and painted Images or Pictures. Nyſh 
ſkould this Interpretation ſeem more ſubtile , whereby we ſcparzy 
the Power, from the Perlon in Power,than Philoſophy doth acknay, þ 
ledge, andthe antient Interpreters do approve, nor is the rude ny 
tirude and Strangers:to ſubttle diſputing ignorant thereof; for thi 
meereſt Tradeſmen take it for no blot upon their Trade, it a Sw 
or Baker be hanged for robbery,but are rather glad that their foci 
is parged of ſuch Villains. Buz if there be any of another mind, 
think it is to be feared, that he ſeems to be rather grieved at th ſi 
Mens Puniſhment with whom he is aſſociate in their Villany, tha 
for the Infamy of their Society. Fam of the opinion,it Kings wall 
abandon the Councilsof wicked Men and Flatrerers, and ineafur 
their own Greatneſs rather by duties of vertue, than by the impuu. if 
ty of evil dceds, they would not be grieved for the Puniſhmendf 
Tyrants, nor think that Royal Majelty is leffened by whatſoever & 
ſtruction of Tyrants, but rather be glad that ic is purged from; 
moſt filthy blot of wickedneſs; eſpecially ſeeing they uſe co be high Þ 
ly offteaded with robbers, and that very ju{Yly, it any of themin 
their malefices pretend the Kings Name. 4. Forſooth, they har þ 
juft Cauſe. Bur laying theſe things ade, I would have you go aff 
tothe other head you propoſed. B, What heads. do you mean? MF 
Namely in: what time,and tro whom Pas! wrote thoſe things , for | ft 
deſire to know what the knowledg thereof doth make for the a 
ument in hand. B. I ſhall herein obey you alſo. And firſt I ful 
7 k of thetime, Paul wrote theſc things. in the very ras bh r 
Church, in which time it was not only neceſſary to be blamele(sbu if 
none was fo givecccaſionto ſuch as ſought occaſion of r ing Wk 
and unjuſt cauſes of ftaming the ProfeiTors of Chriſtiamity : New 
he wrote to Men of ſeveral: Nations, and ſo gathered together ing Þt 
one ſacicty out of the whole body of the Romany Empire , 1 x 
whom there were but few very rich, yeaalmoſt none,who cirherha Þ! 
ruled,or could rule, or were-in any great account amongſt their k Þ 
low- Citizens, they were not {or many in number, and. theſc alma Ft 
bur ſtrangers, and for the moſt part but lately freed of bondage,aud ft 
others bur Tradeſmen and Servants. Amongſt them there were ms $" 
ny who did further pretend Chriſtian Liberty, than the ſimplicity d Þ® 
the Goſpel could fuffer. Now this company of People our of the pro 
miſcuous. Multitude, which did won their Living, though mean; 
by hard labour, was not to be ſo carcful of the ſtare of theCommon | 
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ah, of the Majeſty of the Empire, and of the converſation and 
a4 of Kings, as of rhe publick tranquility, and their domeſtick 
irs, nor-could they juſtly claim any more, than to lye lurking 
«tr theqhadow of whatever Government _ were under. If thar 
ple bad attempted to lay bold upon any Part of Government 
ww ſhould have been accounted nor only fooliſh, but mad. Nor 
would they come out of their lurking holes to breed trouble to 
fe that did hold the helm of publick affairs in hand. Immature 
-aiouſneſs was alſo to be repreſſed, an unfit Interpreter of Chri. 
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tthos Wan Libevry. What then doth Pal write? doubtleſs no new precept 
on wronly theſe uſual preceprs,namely,that SubjeAs ſhould obey the 
woul{Mulets, Servants their Maſters and Wives theirHusbands,nor ſhould 
ealure rchink the Lords yoke, how light ſocyer, doth hberate us of the 


nds of our duty, but with a more attentive mind than before to 
ebound thereumo, ſo that we ſhould omit nothing through all the 
arcos of duties in our relations, that might any wiſe make for ac- 
ting the favour and good Will of Men. And'ſo ir ſhould come 


roma | | 

 high-ſÞppaſs, thar the Name of God ſhould be well ſpoken of among the 
em in Wentiles becauſe of us,aud the Glory of che Goſpel more largely pro- 
hav hapated. For mag > theſe things, there was need of publick 
oo Face, the keepers whereof were Princes and. Magiſtrates, albeit 
> Mhidked. May ic pleafe you, that | ſet before you a manifeſt re- 
for |hrfentation hereof 2 Tmagin that 6ne-of our DoRors doth write to 
ie x eChriſtians, that live under the. Twks, ro men, I ſay, of mean 
| ful Fotune, ſore dejeted in mind, weak and few in Number, amd 
of the rpoſed co the injuries of all and every one. What clſe, I ask 
{s.by ſhow, would he adviſe them, then what Pas] did adviſe the Church 
Ching ſar then was at Rowe,or what Jeremy adviled the exiles .in Aſyria? 
New ſw this is a moſt ſure argument rhat Paul had a regard to thole 


r ing Fbtes condition to whom he did write,and not to all-octhers, becaule 
ung! t diligently ſets home the mutual duties of Husbands toward their 
er had {iWives,, of Wives towards their Husbands, of Parents towards 
ir 6 Meir Children, and of Children rowards - their Parcnts, of Ser- 
lei ſats towards-their Maſters and of Maſters towards their Servants. 
and Fad albeir he writes 'whar-the duty of Magiſtrates is,yet he doth nor 
emp Fnothem any- particular compellation, (as he had done in the pre- 
wing redations:) For which cauſe we ſhall judge that he gave no 
tler-precepts for Kings and others in Authority : eſpecially feeing 
heir duft was to be awich- more refirained, than that of private 
mor- {tfons> W hat other cauſe may we imagin, than that at that 
calth Pinethete-were no Kings or Magiſtrates in the Church to _—_ 
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he might write? Imagin that Pauldoth now live in our days,whery 
not only the People,bur Princes alſo Profeſs Chriſtianity. Arthe ay 


time,let there be ſome-Prince , who doth conceive that not guy 


fhould human Laws bur alſo divine Laws be ſubjetco his luſt ay 
pleaſure, and who will-have not only his decrees, but alſo lis)yey 
nods to be accounted for Laws, like that man in the Goſpel, jy 
neither did fear God, nor reverence man, who diſtriburs tþ 
Church revenues amongſt villains and raſcals, if I may 
.and doth mock-the ſincere Worſhipers of God, and accounts they 
but Fools and mad Men, or Fanaticks: what: would Pal write g 
fuch; to cheChurch ? If he were like himſelf, he would certain 
deny that-he ſhould be accounted a Magiſtrate. He would.intz 
di& all Chriſtians to have any communion with him, either,j 
dyet, Speech, or converſe, and leave him to the People to} 
puniſhed by the Laws, and would think they did nothing hy 
their duty, if they ſhould account him not to be their King, wig 
whom they: were to haye no. Fellowſhip by the Law, of God.;;jÞy 
'there will not be wanting fome Courc-ſ{laves, or Sycophants, why 
finding no' honelt- refuge, become '{o impudent,, as-to ſay,,tha 
God being angry-againſt a people doth fer Tyrants over then 
whom as hangmen he appoints for puniſhing them. Whici t 
be true I do confels; yet it:is as true, that God many times de 
ſir up from amongſt the loweſt: of the people ſome very, men 
and obſcure -men to revenge Tyranical Pride and, weakneſs: 
God, (asbetore is ſaid) doth command wicked men to be cit 
.and doth except neither degree, ſex, or condition, nor yet an 
-man. For Kings are not more acceptable to him than begg 

Therefore, we may truely aver, that God being alike the Fathe 
of all, ro whoſe providence nothing lies hid, and whoſe powern 
thing can refiſt,' will not leave any wickedneſs unpuniſhed. Mc 

over, another, will ſtand up and ask ſome example 'ou: of Sci 
ture of a King puniſhed by his Subjects : which albcir I coul 
not produce, yet it will not preſently follow, that becaufe wed 
not read ſuch a thing therein to hayc been done, that it ſhould k 
accounted for an hugh crime and malifice. I may -rehearfe-amat 
many Nations very. many and-ſound Laws, whereof in holy wit 
there-is no example. For as the conſent. of _ all Natians dath y 
-prove, that whar the, Law doth command, is accounted juſt, al 

what it forbiddeth, is unjuſt, ſo. ſince the memory of man it. 

never. forbidden, that. what ſhould not be contained in Lan 
MHould not ar all be done. Far" that ſeryitude was neyer receinth 
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not will the Nature of things f© fruitful of new, Examples ſuffer the ſame 
wg be-received, that whatever is not by ſome 'Law :commanded, or-re- 
aided by ſome famous Example, ſhould” be' actounted for _a great 
Crime and Malifice. ' If. therefore any man ſha!l ask of me an Example 
out of the Sacred: Scriptures, wherein the Puniſhment: of wicked Kings is 
proved, I ſhall again ask him, where is the' ſame reprehended ? Bur 
oe thing done ,withourt: ſome Example doth pleaſe : how many civil 
tutes ſhall we- have continued. with us 2 how many Laws, for the 
preateſt part thereof is not taken out of any old Example, but eſtabliſhed 
ozinſt new Deceits, and that without Example. But we have already 
anſwered thoſe that require Examples more than was needful : Now if . 
the Jewiſh Kings 'were not puniſhed' by their Subje&s, they make not 
much for our purpoſe in hand. ;--For they were not at firſt created by 
the People, but were, by God given them, | And therefore very juſtly, 
he who-was the Author. of that Honour, was-to-puniſh their Miſdeeds. 
But we debate, that the People, from whom our Kings etjoy whatever 
Priviledge they claim, is more powerful than their Kings; and that the 
whole People have that ſame Priviledge over them, which they: have 
over every one 1n particular of the whole People. All rhe Rights and 
Priviledges of forraign Nations, who live under lawful Kings, do make 
for us ;/ all the Nations which are ſubject to Kings choſen by themſelves, 


do commonly agree herein, that whatever Priviledge-'the People hath 
given to any, the fame they may rogue again very juſtly. ' -All Com- 


mon- wealths have ſtill retained this Priviledge.. Therefore Lextulus, hav= 
ing conſpired with Cazalive for overturning. the Common wealth of Rome, 
was compelled to renounce his Pretorſhip,; and.the . Decenviri, the Ma- 

rs of the Roman Laws, were taken. orders with, even-whillt they en- 
jyed.the Supream* Authority,; Some- Dukes of Venice, and, - Chilpericus 
King-of France, laying-alide their Royal Honours, asprivate Men, ſpent 
their Days in Monalteries. . And not long. ago, Chriſtierms King of: the 
Dare;, twenty years almoſt after. he was deprived of his Kingdom, did 
end his Life in Priſon, ; Now the Dictatorſhip (which was a Kind of 
Tyranny), was in the Peoples. Power. . And this Privilege hath been 
conſtantly- obferyed, that; publick Benehces granted. amiſs,” and: the Li- 
berty granted to ingrate Perſons ſet at-liberty (whom Laws do very much 
faygur} might be taken back again... Theſe things we have. ſpoken of, 
torraign Nations, leſt we alone ſeem to have uſurped any new Priviledge, 
againſt qur. Kings.” Bur as to what doth properly belong to us, the mar- - 
tr; night. have, ;been . handled in few Words. M. What way 2: 
For this { ar-yery,, defrous: xo-hear. B. I might enumerate twelve or 
Ven | more 
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more Rings, who for great Crimes and flagitious deeds, have been-either 
adjudget! to perpetual Impriſonment, or efcaped rhe juſt Punif. 
ment of their Wickedneſs , either by Exile or voluntary Death 
But leſt any blame me for relating old and obſolete Stories, f I ſhoull 
make mention of Culen,, Evan and Ferchard, I ſhall produce ſome fey 
within the Memory of our Fore-fathers;. All the Eſtates in a publick 
Convention, judged Fames the Third to have been juſtly killed, for hi 
great Cruelty and flagitious Wickednefs rowards his SubjeRts, and did 
caution that none of them who had. aided; conſented, or contributed 
Money, or had been ative therein; to be called thereafter into queſtion 
therefore, Th:t they therefore did judge the Deed'to be duly and or. 
derly done, it being once down, doubtleſs they deſired it might be { 
down for. an Example in time coming, furely no leſs than L. Duiniy, 
ſitting in Judgment, did commend Servilius Ahalas for having killed be- 
fore the Bench, Sp. Mellns' turning his Back, and refuſing to compear in- 
to Judgment, and” that he 'was not guilty of Blood-ſhed, but thought 
him to be Nobilirate by the Slaughter of a Tran, and all Poſteriy 
did affirm the ſame. What Subject hath ever approved the Slaughter of 
one affeCfting- Tyranny 2 What do you ſuppoſe would he have done 
with a Trane robbing the Goods 'of his Subjects, and ſhedding their 
Blood'> ' What hath' our Men done ? do not they ſeem to have made 
a Law, who by a publick Decree,” without 'any Puniſhment, have paſt 
by a flagitious Crime committed, if ſuch like ſhall happen in time conv 
ing 2 for at moſt there is no difference, whether you judge concerning 
that-which is done, or make a Law concerning what is to be done. For 
both ways a Judgment is paſt concerning the Kind of the Crime, and 
concerning the Punifhment or Reward'of the Actor. M. Theſe thing 
will perhaps have ſome 'weight\ amongft us. 'But I know not how other 
Nations abroad will take thern. You ſee I muft farishe them. Not as 
in a judicial way I were to be'called in queſtion for the Crime, but open 


ly amongſt all concerning the Fame, not mine (for I am-far from any 


Suſpition thereof) but of my Country men. For I am afraid, leſt for 
raign Nations will rather blame the Decrees, wherewith . you ſuppoſe 


you ar ſufficiently prote&ted, than the Crime! ir feIf- full of Cruelty and 
Hatred: Bir you know.” if I miſtake” not, what''is uſually ſpoken ac-- 


cording to the Diſpoſition and Opinion of every one -on both hands, con- 
| cerning the Examples you have 'propoſed.” 'T' would therefore (becauſe 


you ſeem*to have expeded what is paſt, not fo much from the Decree. 


of Men, as from the Springs of Nature) you would briefly expound, if 
-_ you have ought 'to tay for the Equity of that Law. 8B. Albeir that 
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| may ſee unjuft to ſtand at the Bar to. plead amongſt Forreigners for a 


Law approved from the very firſt Times of our Scots Government by 
Kings, by the conſtant Practice of ſo many Ages ago, neceflary for the 
Frople, not unjuſt for Kings, bur lawful, but now ar laſt accuſed of 11- 
kgality ; yet for your Sake [I ſhall try it. And as if I were debating 
with thoſe very Men who | wou'd trouble you , I firlt ask this. 
What do you think here worthy of Reprehenſion ? Is it the Cauſe ? 
why.is it ſought for? or is it the Law it ſelf which you reprehended ? 
for the Law was ſought for repreſliug the unjuſt Luſts of Kings. Who- 
ever doth condemn this, mult likewiſe condemn all the Laws of all Na- 
tions, for all Laws were deſired for the very ſame Cauſe. Do you re- 

d the Law it ſelf 2 do you think it lawful that Kings be exempted 
o, or not liable to the Laws ? let us then ſee if that be alſo expedient. 
And: for proving that it is not expedient for the People, there needs nor 
many Words. For if in the former Diſcourſe we have rightly com- 
pared a King to a Phyſitian, as it is not expedient for People that Impu- 
nity be permitted to a Phyſivian for killing whom he pleaſeth, fo it is 
not for the Good of all, that a promiſcuous Licence be granted to Kings 
for making Havock of all. We have no cauſe then to be. offended 
with a: People, whoſe chief Power ir is in making Laws, if, as they de- 
ire a good King to be ſet over them, even ſo a Law to be ſet over a 
King none of the beſt. Bur if this Law be- not for the Kings Uſe or 
Profit, let us ſee if the People ſhould be dealt with to remit ſomewhat 
o their Priviledge, and of abrogating it not for the ſpace of rhree days, 
but according to our uſual way we indict a Parliament to meet within 
ory days. In the mean time, that we may reaſon togerher concerning 
the-Law, tell me, doth he feem to' reſpect the of a mad Man, 
yho lqoſeth his Bonds? M. Not at all. B. What do you think of him 
who giveth to a Man ſick of a Fever, fo as he is not far from Madneſs, 
2Drink of cold Water, though earneſtly craving it, do you think he 
&ſerverh well of that ſick Man? M. But I ſpeak of Kings of aſound 
Mind.. I deny that there is any need of Medicine for ſuch as are in 
iealh, nor of: Laws for Kings of a ſound Mind. But you would have 
al Kimgs.to ſeera: wicked,. for you impoſe Laws upon all. B. I do not 
think that all Kings are Wicked. Nor do [ think ail the People to be 
vieked; and yet the Law in one Voice doth ſpeak to the whole People. 
Now wicked Men are afraid at that Voice, good People do not think 
t belongs to them. Thus good Kings have no cauſe to be offended at 
ts Law, and wicked Kings, if they were wiſe, would render Thanks 
onthe Law-giver, who. hath ordained. what he underſtood would not be 


I 2 profit» 
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prohrable, for them, nor to . be. lawful for them to do. Which indeeg 
they. will nor. do, if ſo be.they ſhall once return: again.to their right Ming 
Even as they who are reſtored to Health do render [Thanks to their Phy. 
fitian, whora before they had hated, becauſe he .would, not grant thei 
. Defires whilſt they were ſick. But if Kings continue .in their. Madnek, 
Whoever doth moſt obey; them, -is to be judged their: greateſt Eneny, 
Of this ſort are Flatterers, who by flattering their Vices; do cheriſh and 
increaſe their Diſeaſe, and ar laſt, together almoſt with Kings, are u: 
terly ruined, M. I. cannot indeed deny, but that ſuch Princes hare 
been, and may be reſtrained by. Law-bonds. Far there .13 no Monſter 
more violent and more peſtiferous than Man, when (as :1t is in the Poe 
Fables) he is once- degenerated into. a Beaſt. *B. You would - nu 
more ſay fo, if, you cenlider - how many ways a Man: becomes a Bea{, 
and of how many ſeveral Monſters he is made. Which thing the ol 
Pocts did- acutely obſerye and notably expreſs,, when they ſay that Prone 
theys, in. the framing of Man, did give him ſome Particle out of. every 
living Creature. . -Ir would be. an infinite, Work for me to relate the 
Natures of all one by one. But certainly two, moſt vile Monſters doe 
vidently appear in Man, Wrath and_Luſt. . But what elfe do Laws a4 
or delire,. but that. theſe Monſters be obedient 1o right [Reaſon ? and 
whilſt they do not obey Reaſon, may not Laws,' by the Bonds of thei 
Sanctions reſtrain. them-? whoever - then doth looſe a King, or any 6 
ther from theſe Bonds, . doth not looſe one Man, 'but throws in againſt 
Reaſon two Monſters exceeding cruel, and armeth them for breaking x 
ſunder the Bars of Laws : fo that Ariftorle feemeth to: have rightly and 
truly faid, that he. who, obeyeth the Law, doth obey both God and the 
Law ; but he that obeyeth' the King, doth obey both a Man: and 
Beaſt. M.' Albeir theſe things ſeen to be faid appolitely enough, 'yet! 
think weare in a\Miſtake-two ways. Firſt, becauſe the laſt things we 
have ſpoken, ſeem not to agree well enough with the firſt. Next, be 
caule,: as we may well know we ſeem not to have yet come to the main 
Point of our: Debate..' For. a little before we were at agreement that 
the Voice of the-King and Law ought to be :the fame, here again we 
make him Subject to rhe Laws.Now though we grant this to be very tru, 
what have we gained by this Concluſion ? fer whe [hall call to ana 
_ count a King become a 'Fyrant? for I fear a Piiviledge without 

Strength will not be powerful enough to reſtrain a King forgetful of his 
Dury, and unwilling to be drawn unto Judgment, to anſwer for Male 
adminiſtration, |,B. I fear ye have not: well pondered what we have be 
tore debated, concerning the Royal Power. For if ye had well _ 
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' dered it, *you had eaſily underſtood what yeu now have ſaid, that betwixt 
them there is to” Contradiction. _ "Bur that you may the more ealily take 
' jt up, hrſt anſwer Wwe,*when' a Magiſtrate or Clerk doth utter the 


Wordsof a Proclamation before an Herauld. Is not the Voice of both 


-" one and the ſame ? Hay of an 'Herauld, and of a Clerk. M. Ir 1 the 
_ . ſame indeed. B.-Which of the two ſeems greateſt ? M. He who rſt doth 
utter the Words. What is the King, who is the Author of the Edict ? 
M. Greater than both. B. 'Then' accoftling to this Similitude let us 
ſet down the King, the Law, and the People. The Voice is rhe ſame 


borh of King and Law. Which of the two hath the Authority from 


the other,” the King from the Law, or the Law from the King ? M. The 
" King from the Law.  B. From whence colle& you that ?. M. Becauſe 


the King was not ſought for to. reſtrain the Law, but the Law to. re- 


' ſtrain the King. And from: the Law he hath thar, whereby he is a 
King, for without the Law he would be a Tyrant. B. The Law then 
is more powerful than the King, and is as a Governeſs and Moderatrix 


both of his Luſt and Actions. M. That'is already granted. B. Whar, 


Is not the Voice of the People and the Law the ſame > M. "The very 


ſame. B. Which of the two is moſt powerful, the People or the Law ? 
M. I think, the whole People. B. Why do you think ſo 2 M. Becauſe 
the People is as it were the Parent of the Law,certainly the Author there- 
of, they being able to make or abrogate it as they pleaſe. B. Seeing then 


'the Law is more powerful than the King, and the People more powers-. 


ful than the Law, we muſt ſee before which we may call the King to 
anſwer in Judgment. Let us alſo diſcuſs this. Are not the things which 
for ſome others Sake are inſtituted, of leſs account than thoſe for whoſe 


fake they 'are required or ſought? M. I would have that more clearly 


explained. B. Follow me thus, is not a Bridle made for the Horſe 


' 'Sake? M. Iris fo. B. Are not Saddles, Girdings and Spurs made for 


Horſes? M. 'They are. B. Now if there were no Horſe, there ſhould 
be no ufe of ſuch things. M. None at all. B. A Horlſe is then better 
than all theſe. M. Why not? B. Why a Horſe? for what uſe is he 
deſired ? M. For very many Uſes, and firſt of all, for obtaining Victory in 
War. B. We thercfore do eſteem the Victory to. be of more worth 
than Horſes, Arms, and other.things, which are prepared for the Uſe 
of War. M. Of more worth indeed it is. B.: What did men eſpecial- 


ly regard in creating a King ? M. The Peoples Good, as I ſuppoſe. 
- B. But would there be no need of Kings, if there were no Societies of 
Men? M. None at all. B. The People. then is better than the King, 
- M4 It muſt needs be fo. B. If the People be better, they are alſo 


Oreaters 
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greater, M. But when ſhall we hope for that Happineſs, that the 
whole People agree unto that which is Right. B. That indeed is ſcarce 
to. be hoped for. And to expect it, is certainly needleſs: otherwiſe a 
Law could neither be made, nor a Magiſtrate * Suoe-1 For neither is 
almoſt any Law alike to all, nor is there almoſt any Man in that Popu- 
lar Favour, fo asto have no Man either an Enemy to him, or Envious or 
Slanderer of him ; this now is deſired, that the Law be uſeful for the 
greateſt part, and that the greateſt part have a good opinion of him that 
1s to be choſen. What if the greateſt part of the People may enjoyn a 
Law to be made, and Create a Magiſtrate, what doth hinder, but that 
they alſo may judge him, and appoint Judges over him ? Or if the Tre. | 
bunes of the People of Rome, and the Lacedemonian Ephort were ſought to 
modihe the Power of Magiſtracy, ſhould it ſeem unjuſt to any Man, 
it a F ree-People, either upon the like or different account, did foreſee 
their own good in ſuppreſſing the bitterneſs of Tyranny 2 M. Now 
1 ſeem. almolt to perceive what a Teople can do: Bur it is a matter 
of difficulty to judge what they will do, or appoint to be done. For 
the greateſt-part almoſt doth require Old and uſual Cuſtomes, and hateth 
Novelty, which the rather is to be admired, ſeeing there is ſo great an 
Inconſtancy in Meat, Apparel, Buildings, and in all Houſhold Furniture. B. 
Do not think that theſe things are ſpoken by me, that [ would have any 
new thing in this kind to be done, but that I might ſhew you ir hath 
been of Old, that a King ſhould anſwer in judgment before-Judges, which 
you did believe to be almoſt Incredible, or atleaſt a Novelty. For to paſs 
-over, how oftenit hath been-done by our Anceſtors, - as partly before we 
have faid, and you may alſo eaſily Colle&t from Hiſtory ; did you never 
hear of thoſe who contended for the Kingdom to have appealed to Ar- 
biters  M. Thave indeed heard it to have been ſometimes dune amongſt 
the Perſians. B, And our Writers affirm that the ſame was done by 
Grimas and Milcolumbas. But leaft you alledg that that kind of Arbiters 
were wont to be affumed by the Contenders own conſent, let us come 
to the ordinary Judges. M., Here I am afraid you may as far prevail, 
as if a Man ſhould ſpread Nets in the Sea'to catch 7/pales. B. Why fo, 
I pray you?  M. Becauſe all apprehending, reſtraint and puniſhment is 
carried on by the more powerful againſt the weaker. But before what 
Judges will you command a King to compear ? Before them over whom 
he hath the Supream Power to judge ? Whom he can compeſce by this 
one word, IForbid? B, What if ſome greater Power be found which 
hath that right priviledge or juriſdiction over Kings, which Kings have 
over others. M: T defire to . hear that. B. We told you, if you -= 
| | member, 
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member, that this Power is in the People. M. In the whole People 
indeed, or in the greateft part thereof. Ialſo yield thus further, that ir 
is in thoſe to whom the People, or the greateſt part of them ſhall tranſ(- 
mit that Power. B. You do well, in holding in my pains. M. But you 
know that the greateſt part of the People is corrupted either through fear, 
or reward, or through ſome hope of a Bribe and Impunity, fo as they 
refer their own benekit and pleaſures or lufts to the publick urility, and 
alſo. ſafety, Now there are-very few ,who arc not hereby moved. : ac- 
cording to that of the Poet. Good People are indeed Rare, ſcarce to 
many in number, as there be Gates in Thebes, or Iffues of the River Ni!us. 
Now all the reſt being a naughty Rabble fatned with Blood and rapine 
enjoy their Venal liberty, and Envy the liberty of others. Now that I 
may paſs from rhoſe with whom the name of wicked Kings alſo is ſacred, 
I alſo Omit thoſe, who, albeit they are not ignorant what is lawful and 
juſt or right , yet prefer a quiet ſloathfulneſs to honeſt hazards, and 
heſttating in their minds do frame their conſulration on the expectation of 
the Event : or follow the good Fortune. of either party, but not the 
cauſe. How great this multicude will be, you ſee. B.,: Great indecd : 
but yet not very great. For the. wrong of 'Tyrants may reach many, 
but their good Deeds yery few, . For the Avarice of the vulgar is infa- 
tiable, as a fire is the more. vehemently kindled by adding Fuel thereto - 
But, what is by force taken away from many, doth rather increaſe the 
Hunger of- forme few, then Satiate their. Luſt. :: And further - the fidelity 
of ſuch- Men for the moſt part is unſtable': As ſaith the Poet. Fidelity 
doth ſtand and fall with Fortune. Bur if they would alſo continue firm -. 
in their judgment, they ſhould not be accounted in the number. of good . 
SubjeQs, for they are the Violators, or rather Betrayers of humane So- - 
ciety ;- which Vice if not ſufferable in a King, is far leſs tolerable in a. 
private. Perſon. Who then are to. be accounted rhe . right Subjects ? 
They who give Obedience to the Laws, maintain and defend humane 
Society, .who rather undergo all pains and Labours, and all Hazards 
for common Safety, then ſpend their time Sluggiſhly. in Idleneſs void of 
all. Honeſty; who fer before their Eyes, - not their preſent enjoyments, 
but the remembrance of Eternity. But if there be: any whom fear and 
ſelf intereſt recal from . Hazards, yet the [ſplendor. of ſome. notable Ar- 
chieyment, and the Beauty of Vertue will raiſe -up-dejefted minds; and 
thaſe who dare not be Authors or. Leaders, will not decline, to become 
Aftociates. .If therefore Subjets be reckoned, nat, by number,: but by 
dignity and -worth, .not only the better part, -but alſo the- greater part 
will ſtard for their liberty, haneſty and. ſatety. But it the. whole com- 
mon 
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mon People diflent, this ſays nothing to our preſent debate: For we de. 


mand 'not what is to be done, bur what may lawfully be done. .- But 


now letus come to the ordinary Judicial Sentences. M. That I juſt now. 


look for. B. If any private Man contend that his inheritance; or ſome 


part of his Land is unjuſHy'detained by the King, what do. you . think 


ſhould this private Man do ? Shall he paſs from his Land, becauſe he can. 
not fet a Judge over the King? M. Not-at all, but he may command 
not the King, bur his proxy to compear in judgment. . B, Now ſe 


what ſtrength that refuge hath' whereof you make uſe. _ For it is all one. 


to me, whether'the King compear, or kis Proxy, or Advocate, for both 
ways, the Litiſ-conteſtation will redound to the Kings loſs: The damage 
or gain will redound to him not to his Advocate by the Event of the Sen- 
tence. In'the end he is found Guilty, that is, he whoſe cauſe is agitated, 
Now I would have you conſider not only. how abſurd jt is, but alſo un- 
juſt to paſs Sentence againſt a King for a petty inheritance for Lights in 
a Houſe, or for caſe droppings thereof, and no Sentence to be paſt for 
Paricide, Witch-craft or 'Treaſon. ''T'o make uſe of the ſeyerity.of the 
Law in lefſer matters, and the greateſt Licenſe and Impunity to be per- 
mitted in the greateſt Crinaes. So that that Old Proverb ſeems plainly 
true, Laws are very like Spiders Webs, which hold flies faſt, but ler 


bigger Beaſts paſt: through. Nor is that complaint - and indignation of | 


ſome juſt, who fay: that it is neither Honeſt nor Equitable, that judgment 
ſhould paſs againſt a King, by a Man of an inferiour- Rank, ſeeing 
they ſee it received and admitted in debate about Mony or Land ;: and 
the greateſt Peers next to the King for the moſt part compear before the 
Judges, whig are inferior to them '1n riches, - nobility,: and valour, 'And 
not muchMoye the Vulgar Rank :- and far more below the guilty, than 
the greateſt Peers are below Kings. Nor yer for all this do theſe Noble- 
Men or Peers think it any Derogatian to their Dignity. Now if we ſhall 
once admit this, that no Man can beliſted before a Judge, ' unleſs the Judge 
be every ' way Superiour to the Perlon Arraigned, the Inferiour Rank 
muſt attend' and -wait- on. until the King either -pleaſe, or be at leiſure, 
ro-cognoſe 'concerning the guilty Noble-Man, but what if their complaint 
be not only unjuſt; bur alſo falfe? For-no Man coming 'before-a [Judge 
doth come before an? Inferior! Perſon; "eſpecially ſeeing ſo great an Ho- 
nour iis by God himſelf conferred 'upon. the Order of Judges, thar he 
clleth them not-'only Kings but alſo Gods, and-as much as can be; doth 
Coemmaunicite to them his:'own _— "Therefore thoſe Roman Popes, 
who ld graciouſly Indulge Kitigs to Kils! theie: Feet, 'who/did {end for 
HonoulFlke to ſuch a5 came/40 meet; them| their Myles: who did- Tread 

"4 upon 
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yon the Necks of Emperourr, being called to anſwer in judgment, did 
hey, and being compelled by Judges, renounced their Popedom. Fohn 
he Twenty Second being from flight brought back, was thruſt into 
Priſon, and ſcarce at laſt relieved by Mony, and ſubmitted to him 
fat was put into his place, and therefore he did approve the Sentence of 
ke Judges. What did the Hnode of Baſil? Did it not appoint and or- 
kin by the common conſent of all the Members thereof, that the Pope 
; ſubject to the Council of Prieſts. Now theſe Fathers were perſwaded 

n what account they did ſo, which you may find out of the Acts of 
teſe Councils, Rings then who confeſs the Majeſty of Popes to be fo far 
dove them, as that it doth over-ſhadow them all with the Top of its 
(itude, I know not how they think therein their Dignity to be dimi- 
ſhed, wherein the Pope did not think he was difparaged to deſcend from 
þ High a Throne, namely, to ſtand to the Judgment and Sentence of 
te Cardinals : Hereby you may ſee how falſe their complaint is, who 
ifain to be Arraigned at the Bar of an Inferior Judge, for it is not 
Titus Sempronius, or Stichus that doth in a judiciary way Condemn and 
iſoil, but the Law, to which Kings ſhould yield Obedience. The. 
noſt famous Emperours Theodoſins and Valentinianus accounted honourable. 
[ſhall here ſer down their own words, becauſe they deferve the Memo- 
nof all Ages. Is is (fay they) a word well beſeeming the Majeſty of a 
ing to confeſs he is a Prince tied ro the Laws. And we declare that it 
;more to ſubmit 2 principality to the Laws than to enjoy an Empire. 
indwhat we now declare by this our EdiCt, we will not ſuffer to be in- 
finged. Theſe things the very beſt Princes judged right and by Law 
Ihbliſhed, and ſome of the worſt ſee the fame. For Nero being Ap 
zrelled in a dreſs of Harpers, is ſaid t> have not only obſerved their 
(ariage and Motions, but alſo when it came to be judged who had 
line beſt, that he ſtood Solicitous betwixt Hope and Fear for the Vidto- 
7, For albeit he knew he would be declared Victor, yet he thought 
te Victory would be the more Honelt, if he ſhould obtain ir, not by the 
Fattery of the Judges, but by due debate: And he thought the Obſerva- 
bn of the Law did Contribute not for the Diminuicion of his Authority, 
it for the ſplendor of the Victory. M. Your diſcourſe, I perceive, is 
wt ſo Infclent, as at firſt I rook it, when you faid, you would have Kings 
(hedient to the Laws : For it is not ſo much founded upon the Aurho- 
nty of PEyloſophers, as of Kings, Emperours and Councils of the Church. 
M, But I do not well underſtand that you ay, it is not Man but the Law 


tat Judgeth. B. Call tro mind what was ſaid a little before : Did we not 
ky, that the Voice of the King and of the Law is the fame? M. We 
| | K | _ 
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did ſo. B. What the Voice of the Clerk, and Herauld is, when th 
Law is publiſhed? M. The very fame. B. But which of the rwo hath th 
Authority from the other, whether the Judge from th2 Law, or the Lay 
from the Judge ? M. The Judge from the Law. B. The ſtrength of th 
Sentence is then from the Law, and the pronounciation of the words 
the Law alone is the Judges. M. It ſeems f5. B. Yea, there is nothing 
more certain, for the Sentences of Judges pronounced according to th 
Law are ratified, elſe they are reſcinded. M There is nothing more try 
than thar. B. You ſee then that the Judges Authority is from the Lay, 
and not the Laws Authority from the Judge. M. I ſee it is fo. B. The 
low and mean condition of him that Proctaimzth the Law doth not dinj 
niſh the Dignity thereof, bur the Dignity of the Laws is ſtill the ſame 
whether the King, a Judge, or an Herauld Proclaim it. M. It is fo indeed, 
B. The Law then being once Eſtabliſhed, is firſt the Voice of the King 
and then of others. AM. Ir is ſo. B. Whillt then the Ring is condemn 
by a Judge, he ſeems to be condemacd by the Law. M. That is vey 


clear. B. If by the Law, then he is condemned by his own Voice, uf 


ſeems, no lefs than, if it were written with his own hand. B. Why 
then do we ſo much weary our ſelves concerning a Judge, ſeeing we han 
the Kings own Confellion, that is to ſay, the Law? Let us alſo conſider 
this, which is but preſently come into my mind. When a Ring in why 
Cauſe foever doth fit in judgment as a Judge, ſhould he nor lay a lid 
the perſon of all others, aad to have no reſpe& to Brother, Kiſmay 
Friend or Foe, but retain .only the perſon of a Judge. M. He oughth 
to do. B. Ought he notto remember that Perſon only, whoſe proper At 
it is he is about. M. I would have you-tell me that more clearly.'2, 
Take heed then :. when any Man doth ſecretly take away another May 
Goods, what do we fay he hath done? M. 1 think, he hath ſtollen then 
B. How do you call him for this deed? M. A "Thief. B. How do you 
fay he hath done, who makes uſe of his Neighbours Wife, as his owt! 
M. We fay he hath commitred Adultery. B. How do we call hm? 
M. An Adulterer. B. How do we call him that judgeth 2 M. A Judge. 8 
'To others alſo after this manner from the Actions they are about, names 
may be rightly given. M. _ may. B. When a King then is to pab 
a Sentence, he is to lay alide all other Perſons. M. Indeed he ſhould, 
eſpecially thaſe that may prejudge either of the Parties in Judging 
B. How do you call him againſt whom the Sentence is paſt, from that A 


of judgment? M. We may call him Guilty. B. And is it not quia 


that a Judge lay aſide ſuch perſons as may prejudge the Sentence ? 
Certainly he ſhould, if ſo be, ſuch perfons be more regarded than the 
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auf: Yet ſuch perſons pertain not to a Judge. Seeing God will have 
wreſpect to be had to the poor in judgment. B. If then any Man, who. 
$a Painter and a Grammarian debate before a Judge concerning the Arr 
o Painting againſt a Painter, he is not a Grammarian, for the Science 
Grammar ſhould not herein avail him. M, Nothing art all. B. Nor 
te Art of Painting avail the other, if the debate be concerning Grammar. 
x, Not a whit more. B. A Judge then in judgment muſt acknowledge 
ut 0ne name, to wit, of the Crime, or guilt, whereof the Adverſary 
o Plantiff doth accuſe his Party or Defendant to be guilty. M. No more. 
3 What if a King be guilty of Parricide, hath he the name of a King, 
jd whatever doth belong to a Judge? M. Nothing ar all, but only of a 
Rarricide, for he cometh not intu Controverlie concerning his Kingdom, 
hut concerning his Parricide. B. What if two Parricides be called to 
uſer in judgment, the one a King, and the other a Poor Fellow, ſhall 
wthere be alike way of procedure by the Judge of borh 2 M. The very 
lame with both, ſo that Ithink that of Lucan is no leſs true than Elegant- 
j ſpoken, viz. Ceſar was both my Leader and Fellow in paſſing over 
he Rhine. Whom a Malifice doth make guilty, it maketh alike. B. True 
ndeed. The proceſs then is not here carried on againſt a King and a 
For Man, butagainſt their Parricides: For then the proceſs ſhould be 
&k on concerning the King, if it ſhould be asked which of the two 


«wht to be King : Or if it come into queſtion, whether Hiero be King 


r2aTjrant, or if any other thing come into queſtion which doth properly 
ng to the Kings Function. Even as if the Sentence be concerning 


x Painter, when it is demanded, hath he s«ill in rhe Art of Painting. 


K What if a King will nor willingly compear, nor by force can be com- 


telled ro compear. B. "Then the caſe is common with him as with all other 
ſkgitious perſons. For no Thief or Warlike will willingly compear 


fore a Judge to be judged. But 1 ſuppoſe, you know, what the Law 
permit, namely to kill any way a Thief Stealing by Night, and 


ſo to kill him if he defend himſelf when Stealing by day. But if he 
annot be drawn to compear to anfwer but by Force, you remem- 
ter what is uſually done. For we perſue by Force and Arms ſuch 
Rolibers as are more powerful than that by Law they can be reached. 


udging BNor is there almoſt any other cauſe of all the Wars betwixt Nations, 


hat Att 
uirable 
2 M 
an the 
caule: 


frople and Kings than thoſe mjuries, which, whilſt they cannot be deter- 
amed by Juſtice, are by Arms dec ided. M. Againſt Enemies indeed 


ir theſe Cauſes Wars uſe to be carried on, but the caſe is far otherwiſe 
th Kinss, ro whom by a moſt ſacred Oath interpoſed we are bound to 


Fre Obedience. B. We are indeed bound : Bur they do firſt promiſe thar 


mu- 


be) ſhall Rule m Equizy and Juſtice. M. It is ſo, B., There isthen a 
K 2 tual 
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tual pation betwixt the King and his Subjects. M.1It ſeems fo, B. doh 


not he who firſt recedes from what is covenanted, and doth - contra 
to what he hath covenanted to do,break the Contract and Covenan? 
M. He doth B. The Bond then being looſed,which did hold faſt the King 
with the People, whatever priviledg or right did belong to him,by that x 
greement and covenant who looſeth the fame, I ſuppoſe is loſt. A4.It 
loſt; B. He then with whom the Covenant was made becometh as (re x; 
cver it was before the ſtipulation. 2M. He doth clearly enjoy the ſans 
priviledge,and the fame liberty. B, Now if a King do thoſe things which 
are directly for the diiſolution of Society, for the continuance whereof hy 
was created, how do we call him 2 M. A Tjrant, I ſuppoſe. B, now 4 
Tyrant hath not only no juſt authority over a People, but is alſo thi 
Enemy, M. He is indeed an Enemy. B. Is there not a juſt and lay 
War with an Enemy for grievous and intolerable injuries ? M. Ir is for 
ſooth ajuit Wa. B. what War is that which is carried on with him why 
is the Enemy of all Mankind, that is, 'a Tyrane 2 M. A molt juſt Wy 
B. Now a lawful War being once under taken with. an Enemy, andy 
a juſt cauſe, it is lawtul not only for the whoie People to kill that Eneny 
but for every one of them. M4. [ confeſs that. B. May not every one o 
of the whole multitude of Mankind aflault with all theCalamities of War 
a Tyrant who is a publick Enewy, with whom all good Men have apt 
perual wartare: AM; I perceive all Nations almoſt to. have been of th 
Opinion. For Thebe is uſually commended for killing her Husband, Tim 
lon for killing his Brother, and Caſſius for killing his Son : and Fubif 
for killing his own Son going to Caziline, and Brutus for killing his on 
Sons and Kinſmen ; having underſtood they had conſpired to introdu 
Tyranny again : and publick rewards were appointed to be given, a 
honours appointed by ſeveral Cities of Greece to thoſe that ſhould kill 
rants. So that (as is before faid)) they thought there was no Bond of h 
manity to be kept with T'yrants. But why do I colle& the aflent of fon 
{ingle Perſons, {ince I can produce the teſtimony almoſt of the wh: 
World. For who doth not- ſharply rebuke Domitius Corbulo for ne{ 
letting. the ſafety of Mankind , who did not thruſt Ners out 

his Empire, when he might very ealily have done it > And not « 
was he ; by the Romans reprehended, but by Tridares the Perſian Ki 
being not afraid , leſt at all it ſhould afterward befal an Ex 
ple unto hmlſelf.. Bur the Minds of moſt wicked Men enraged vi 
cruelty are not fo void of this publick hatred. againſt Tyrants, | 
that ſometimes it breaketh out in them againſt their will, and forc 
' them to ſtand amazed with terrour at the fight of ſuch a juſt andii 
ful deed. When the Miniſters. of Cajus Caliguia a. moſt cruel Ty 
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King, or at leaſt none of the worſt, may he not pretend by his' wiek- 
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were with the like cruelty tumultuating , for the ſlaughter of their 
Lord and Maſter, and required thoſe that had. killed him to be. 
puniſhed,now and then crying aloud, who had killed the Emperour : 
Valerius Afiaticus one of the Senators ſtanding in an eminent high, 
lace from whence he might be heard, cryed out aloud-+I wiſh I. 
had killed him. At which word theſe tumuituary Perfons void of all hu- 
manity ſtood as it were aſtoniſhed, and fo forbore any more to cry out. 
tumultuouſly. For there is ſo great force in an honelt deed, that the. 
very lighteit ſhew thereof, being preſented to the Minds of Men, the. 
molt violent-affaults! are allayed, and fierce fury doth languilh, and mad- 
ne nill.it will it doth acknowledge the ſoveraignty of reaſon. Neither are 
they of another judgment, who with their loud crys mix Heaven and, 
Earth together. Now this we do eaſily underſtand either from hence, . 
that they do reprehend what now 1s done, but do commend and approve” 
the ſame ſeemingly more atrocious, when they are recorded in an old 
Hiſtory : and thereby do evidently demonſtrate that they are 
more obſequious to their own particular afteQtions., than moved 
by any publick dammage. But why do we fſeck a more certain wit- 
neſs what Tyrants do deferve, than their own Conſcience? thence 
is that perpetual fear from all, and chiefly from good Men; and 
they do conſtantly ſee hanging above their own Necks, the Sword which 
they hold ſtill drawa againſt others, and by their own hatred againſt c- 
thers the meaſure other Mens Minds againſt them. But contrariwiſe 
good Men, by fearing no Man do often procure their own hazard, whiltt 
they weigh the good will of others towards them, not from the vicious 
nature of Men, bur from their own deſert towards others. B. You do 
then judge thar to be true, that; T'yrants are to be reckoned in the num- 
ber:of the moſt cruel-Brute Beaſts; and that 'Tyrahtical violence is more 
unatural than Poverty, Sickneſs, Death, and; other miſeries which may 
befall Men naturally. M. Indeed when I do ponder the weight of your 
reaſons, I cannot. deny, but theſe things are true. Bur whilft ha- 
zZards, and inconveniences do occur, which follow on the back of 'this 
opinion, my. mind as it were tyed up with a Bridle, doth inftantly T 
know not how, fail me, and bendeth from that too'Stoical and ſevere 
right way towards utility, and” almoſt falleth away. For if it ſhall be 
lawful for any Man to kill a "Tyrant, fee how greata gap you dovopen 
for wicked Men to commit any miſchief, and ' how great hazard- you 


| create to good Men : to wicked Men you permit licentioufneſfs, and 1ers 


out upon all the perturbation of all things. For he that ſhall kill a good 


ed 
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ed deed ſome fhew of honeſt and lawful duty 2. or if any good Subject 
ſhall i vain attempt to kill a Prince worthy of all puniſhment, of ac- 
compliſh what he intended to do, how great a confuſion of all things 
do you ſuppoſe muſt needs follow thereupon ? Whilſt the wicked do 
tumuſtuate, raging that their head and leader is taken away from them, 
neither will all good men approve the deed, nor will all thoſe who do 
approve the deed, defend the doer and Author of their liberty againſt a 
wicked crew.Andmany under an honeſt pretext of Peace will vail their own 
laZinefs, or rather caluminate the vertue of others, than confeſs their own 
flothfulneſs. ſurely this remembrance of ſelf intereſt, and excuſe of lea- 
ving the Publick cauſe and the fear of dangers, if it doth not break the 
Courage, yer it weakneth the ſame, and compelleth ir to. prefer tranquil- 
lity, albeir not very ſure, to an uncertain expeCtation of liberty. B. If 
you will remember what is before ſpoken, this your fear will be eaſily 
diſcuſſed. For we told you that there be ſome 'Tyrannies allowed by the 
free ſuffrages of a People, which we do honour with Royal Titles, 
becauſe of the moderate adminiſtration, No.man, with my will, ſhall 
pur violent hands on any ſuch, nor yet on any of thoſe, who even by 
force or fraud have acquitted foveraignty, provided they uſe a mode- 
rate way in their Government. Such amongſt the Rcmans were Veſpaſia- 
mus, Titus, Partinax ; Alexander amongſt the Grecians, and Hiero in Sra- 
ca. Who albeit they obtained the Government by Force and Arms, 
os by their Juſtice and Equity deferved to be reckoned amongſt juſt 

ngs. Beſides, I do only ſhew what may be lawfully done, or ought 
ro be done in this caſe, but do not exhort to attempt any ſuch thing. 
For in the firſt a due conſideration of the caſe, and a clear Explanation 
thereof is ſufficient : but in the aſt there is need of good Counfel in un- 
dertaking, of Prudence jn affaulting, and courage in aCting. Now ſeeing 
theſe things are cither promotedor overturned by the circumſtances of T ime, 
Perſon, Place, and other Inſtruments in carrying on the buſineſs : if any 
ſhall raſhly attempt this, the blame of his fault can. be no more imputed 
to. me, than his fault to a Phyſitian, who hath duely deſcribed the 
Remedies of Diſeaſes, but were given by another to the Patient unſea- 
fonably., . M. On. thing ſeems yet to be waning ro put an end to this 
diſpute : which, if you ſhall add, 1 ſhall think I have received a very 
Gngular kindneſs + you :. the matter is this, let me underſtand, if there 
be any Church Cenfures againſt Tyrants ? B. You may take it when 
you. pleaſe out of the fiſt Epiſtle of Paul to the Corinthians, where the 
| e doth forbid to have any Fellowſhip either ar Meat or difcourfe 
with epenly lewd and flagitious mea, If this were obſerved _ 
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Chriſtians, ſuch lewd Men, unleſs they did reprent, might periſh by 
hunger, cold,” and nakedneſs. M. A'grievous ſentence indeed that is. 
Buc I do not know if a People, that allow ſo much liberty .every way 
to their Rulers, will believe that Kings ſhould be puniſhed after this man. 
ner. B. Surely the Ancient Eeclelraftick Writers without Exceptions 
did thus underſtand that ſentence of Pau!. For -4mbreſe did hold out of 
the Aſſembly of the Chriſtians Theodefirs th: Emperour, 'T heodo/ins obeyed 
the laid Biſhop: and for what I know, Antiquity doth more highly extol 
the deed of no other ſo much, nor is the modeſty of - any other Empe- 
rour more commended. But to our purpoſe, what difference is there be- 
rwixt the Exclulion out of Chriſtian tellowſhip, and the interdiftion 
from Fire and Water ? this laſt is a 'moſt grievous ſentence impoſed by 
Rulers againſt ſuch as refuſe to obey their Commands : and the former 
is a Sentence of Church-men. Now the puniſhment of the contempt of 
both Authorities is death : but the Secular Judge denounceth the death 
of the Body, the | Ecclefiaſtick Judge denounceth the deſtruftion of the 
whole Man. Therefore the Church will not account him worthy of 
death, whom it doth expel out of the fellowſhip of Chriſtians, while he 
is alive, and baniſheth him into the fellowſhip of Devils, when dead: 
Thus according to the equity of the caufe I think I have ſpoken abundant. 
ly,if therewith any Forraigners be deſpleaſed, I deſire they would conlider- 
how unjuſtly they deal with us. For whilſt there be- many Nations both 
great and wealthy in Europe, having ail their own peculiar Laws, they 
deal arrogantly who would preſcribe to all that Model and Form of Go- 
vernment which they themſelves enjoy, "The Helvertians Government is 
2 Common-wealth, Germany uſerh rhe name or Title of Empire, -48 a 
lawful Government. Some Cities in Germany, as 'I am (informed) are 
under the Rule of Princes, The Venerians have a'Seniority tempered of 
theſe.” Myſcovia hath a very 'Tyranny inſtead of Government. We have 
indeed but a little Kingdom,but we have enjoy'd it theſe two thouſand Years 
free of the Empire of forraign Nations. We did create at firlt lawful 
Kings, we did impoſe upon our ſelvcs and them equal and juſt Laws, 
thelong continuance of time, doth ſhew they were uſeful. For more 
by the obſervation thereof than by force of Arms, hath this Kingdom 
ſtood intire hitherto: Now what iniquity is this, that we ſhould deſire 
either to abrogate, or negle& the Laws, the good whereof we have 
found by experience for. ſo many Ages? Or what impudence is that in 
others, that whereas they cannot ſcarce defend their own Governmiens,, 
endeavour to weaken the ſtate and good order of another Kingdom 2 


What ? are not our Laws and -Statues uſeful not only to our ſelves, but 
alſo 
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1alſo to ourNeighbours? :For what can be more uſeful for keepingPeace with - 1 


Hur: neareſt\Neighbours; than the. moderation of Kings ? tor from-immo+ 43 


dcrate Luſt unjuſt! Wars-are for rhe moſt part raſhly: undertaken, wicked. | 
ly profecuted and carried on, and ſhamefully with much diſgrace left off, 
And furt her, what more hurtful can there be to any Common-wealthj 
"than, bad:Laws amongſt their neareſt Neighbours, whereof 'the contagi- +3 
on.-doth: uſually ſpread far and wide ?: And why do they thus trouble Þ 


-us only, ſeeing ſo many Nations round about have their ſeveral Laws and 


Statutes of their own, and no Nation hath altogether the ſame Laws and 
Statutes as'others about them have?and why-are they now offended. at us, 
ſeeing we make no new Law, but continue to obſerve what we had by 
an ancient Priviledge ? and ſeeing we are not the only Perſons, nor the 
firſt Perſons, . nor yet is it at thistime that we make uſe of our Laws. - Bur 
our .Laws are Hſpleaſing to ſome, .- Perhaps their own Laws diſpleaſe 
them aifo. ., We do not curiouſly enquire what the Laws of other Nati- 
ons are.; Let them, leave us our own well known by the Experience-of ſo 2: 
many Y ears.Do we-trouble their Councils? or in what buſineſs do we mo- 
leſt them ? But you are ſeditious,fay they.I could freely give them an An» 3 
fwer? what is that to- them? we-are tumultuous at our own peril, and at 2? 
our own damage. 'I might enumerate a great many ſeditions that are not hurt- 
$ul either to Common- wealths or. Kingdems.But I ſhall not make uſe of that de, 
fence. 1 deny any Nation to be leſs ſeditious than we. I deny that any Nation +3 
hath ever been more' moderate in Seditions than we. Many contentions have fallen | 
out for Laws,and right of Goverment, and adminiſtration of the Kingdom, yet-the 
main buſineſs hath been ftill kept ſafe. Our contentions never were. as amongſt -; 
many others,with the deftrudion of the People,nor with the hatred of ourPrinces, * 
but only out of love to our own Country, and deſire to maintain our Laws. How 3 
oefterrin dur time have great Armies ftood in oppoſition to one ahother' ? how oft -; 
have they rctired and withdrawn from' one another, [not only without”-wound,but : 
without any. harm,yea without{o much asa reproach ? How often hath the publick u- 
tility.ſetled theprivate groogarngy often hath the rumour of theEnemies approach 
extinguiſhed our inteſtine hatred and animoſity ? In all our Seditions we have not 
been more modeft than fortunate ; Teeing for the moſt part the Party moft juſt 
bath been always moft fortunate : and even as we have moderately vented our 
hatredjſo/have we to our profit and advantage. , condeſcended to an agreement. 
Theſe things at preſent do occur, which might ſeem .to compeſc2 the Speeches of 
Malevolents.refute ſuch as are more pertinatious,, and may ſatisfie ſuchas are of a 
more temperate diſpoſition.Bnt by what right otherNations are govern'd,] thought 
it not much to' our-purpoſe. 'T have briefly rehearſed our own way and cuſtom, but T: 
yet more amply than 1intended,: or than the matter did require: becauſe 1 under- + 
took this pains for you only. And if it be approved by you,I have enough. 7. As for 
me, you have abundantly ſatisfied me: but if 1 can ſatitie others alſo, I ſhall think 
Thave received much good by your diſcourſe, and my felf cafed of ye: y much trou- 
WHje, I : , ITE 
| FINAIS. 


